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by Fohn Ihlder 


WHEN MEN BUILD AUTOMOBILES 
| WHO BUILDS THEIR CITY>? 


What a housing expert found in the Michigan 
town which the motor boom has made an indus- 
trial city vf 65,000 men, women and children 
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Home and Institutional Economics 


FOR OUR READERS INTERESTED IN HOME ECONOMICS, 
HOME MAKING AND INSTITUTION MANAGEMENT. 
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Housefurnishing 
Warerooms 


(Established 1835) 
KITCHEN UTENSILS 


Cutlery, China, Glassware. 


HOUSECLEANING ARTICLES 
Brushes, Brooms, Dusters, Polishes for Floors, 
Furniture and Metals, 
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Essential i Health and 
~ Comfort 
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Mattress Protectors are necessary for cleanliness of 
the Mattress. 


No good housekeeper considers her bed rightly 


equipped without Mattress Protectors. 


“BEST QUALITY ONLY” 


REFRIGERATORS 


METAL LINED, GLASS LINED, 
ENAMELED STEEL LINED, 


THAT ARE 


A sheet in itself cannot properly protect the Mattress. 


During sleeping hours the body in complete repose 
throws off waste tissues and gases, much of which 
penetrate the sheet and are absorbed by the Mattress 
if not properly protected. 


SANITARY, EFFICIENT, ECONOMICAL. 


A5th St. and Sixth Ave. New York 


Our Quilted Mattress Protectors are made from pure 
white ‘wadding incased in bleached white muslin 
easily washed whenever necessary. 


HOUSES SUPPLYING | 
| INSTITUTIONAL TRADE 


. Dry out light and fluffy as 
| Dry Goods. 

| I'REDERICK LOESER & CO., | new. 

| 484 Funiron Strrepr, Brooktyn, N. Y. 


Insist on seeing our trade 
mark and name—Excel- 
| sior Quilted Mattress 
Protector—on each Pro- 
tector. 


They protect your Mattress 
from all impurities and 
| SEEMAN BROS., lengthen its life. 

| Tludson and North Moore Sts., New York A single trial will convince. 
| | 


Groceries. 


| Hardware, Tools and Supplies. | 
‘HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 


Fourth Ave., Thirteenth St., New York 


“None genuine without 
Trade Mark” 


Te ee Excelsior Quilted Mattress Co. 


IHE increasingly high cost of living can be ree * 
| duced at once only by the aepcation of s. Laight Street, New York, N. ie 
Domestic Science, which shows how to lessen 
the food bills, how to save time and labor, how to 
keep the family in health, how to manage all the 
ils of housekeeping in the best and easiest way. 
Domestic Science makes the work of the. hause- - 
keeper an interesting profession instead of deadening 


he correspondence courses of the American ; . ‘ ; 

School of Home Economics were prepared beled Get into the Habit of Reading the 
ing teachers, especially for home study. They have 
pony tested, proved by over 15,000 housekeepers, A d ‘ t 
teachers, institution managers, etc, 

The attractive illustrated 100-page handbook of the vertisemen S 
echool, “The Profession of Home-Making,’” will be sent 
on request. ess a postcard or note—A. S. H. E., 
Chicago, 


519 West 69th St., 


THH PAN AMBERICANISM. Part II. 


CHILD LABOR IN 


POLIOMYELITIS, WHAT 18 KNOWN OF 1TS CAUSE 
AND MODES OF TRANSMISSION, Public health 
reprint 350. Price 5 cents. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


ScHOOL NURSES, TEACHERS, AND PARENTS. 
Need of their cooperation in following up 
cases for treatment. By J. H. Berkowitz, 
special investigator, Bureau of School Chil- 
dren, New York Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, 105 Bast 22 
street, New York city. Reprinted from the 
Modern Hospital. 


April, 1916. 
Vol, VI. No. 2. World Peace Foundation, 
40 Mt. Vernon street, Boston. 


ORGANIzHD LABOR AND CHILD LaBor REFORM. 
By James F, Barrett. Typographical Union, 
Asheville, N. C. Pamphlet 261, May, 1916. 
National Child Labor Committee, Inc., 105 
Hast 22 street, New York city. 


NortH CAROLINA, By Dr. 
George T. Winston, Asheville, N. C., former 
president, University of North Carolina and 
North Carolina College of Agriculture and 
Mechanic Arts. Pamphlet 262, May, 1916. 
National Child Labor Committee, 105 East 
22 street, New York city. 

COMMISSION ON BUILDING DISTRICTS AND RE- 
STRICTIONS. Final Report. June 2, 1916. 
Committee on the City Plan, Board of Esti- 


mate and Apportionment, Municipal build- 
ing, New York city. 
HospiraL Socrau SErvVICcE. No. 17. June, 


1916. Bulletin of the Russell Sage Founda- 
ae Library, 130 East 22 street, New York 
city. 

An ANALYSIS OF THE UNANIMOUS DECISION OF 
THE SUPREME CourT OF MASSACHUSETTS DE- 
CLARING THE ANTI-INJUNCTION LAW OF THAT 
StaTH UNCONSTITUTIONAL, By Hon. Daniel 
Davenport, general counsel, American Anti- 


Boycott Association, 135 Broadway, New 
York city. 
Procress. A drama of evolution in five acts. 


By T. D. A. Cockerell, professor of zodlogy, 
University of Colorado, Boulder. Reprinted 
from the American Museum Journal. 

War. By R, W. Emerson. With a preface by 
Henry Ford. Price 15 cents. American 
News Co., 11 Park Place, New York city. 

THE Lark, No. IV or THE LITTLE PLAYBOOK. 

’ By Katharine Lord, 15 Gramercy park, New 
York city. Price $1. 

RUSSIAN PROHIBITION. By Ernest Gordon. 
Studies and Documents of the Anti-Alcohol 
Movement. No. 1. Price 25 cents. The 
per ntoon League of America, Westerville, 

hio. 


REPORTS OF CASES UNDER THE WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION ACT, Determined by Com- 
mittees of Arbitration, the Industrial Acci- 
dent Board and the Supreme Judicial Court. 
Volume III. July 1, 1914, to December 31, 
1914, inclusive. Wright and Potter Printing 
Company, State Printers, 32 Derne street, 
Boston. 

A GUIDE TO CALIFORNIA LAWS PERTAINING TO 
CHARITIES AND CORRECTIONS. Prepared by 
the state Board of Charities and Correc- 
tions, 411 Call building, San Francisco. 

Somn INF’MATION FOR MOTHERS. How one 
man answered the questions of a child about 
reproduction. By John Palmer Gavit, man- 
aging editor of the New York Hvening Post. 
Price, single copies, 15 cents; special rates 
in quantities. Reprinted from THE SurRveEyY, 
March 7, 1914. 

THe Iowa SrTaTp FEDERATION OF Lagor. By 
Lorin Stuckey. Volume IV, No. 3. _ Studies 
in the social science. New series No. 120. 
August 1, 1916. Bulletin of the state Uni- 
versity of Iowa, lowa city. 

BaBy WEEK Manuva, New York city. _De- 
partment of Child-Helping, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 East 22 street, New York 
city. 

THe Waco Horror. An account of the recent 
burning of a human being at Waco, Texas. 
By the National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People, 70 Fifth av- 
enue, New York city. 

INVESTIGATION OF THE WAGES AND CONDITIONS 
or TELEPHONE OPppRATING. By Nelle B. 
Curry, field investigator. United States 
Commission on Industrial Relations, Trans- 
portation building, Chicago. 

A COMPREHENSIVE PLAN OF INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITIES FOR COLLEGE ‘TEACHERS. By 
Henry Pritchett, president, Carnegie Founda- 
tion. Bulletin No. 9. Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, 576 Fifth 
avenue, New York city. 


IN AL entrance examina- 

tions, which are required 

of all students, will be held 
on September | 2. 


Che 
New York Sehoul 


a ul The primary aim of the 
Philanthropy School is not to “cram” stu- 
105 East 22 Street dents for a specific position but 


to provide professional training 

for social work; to offer instruction in methods which have 

general applicability, rather than give a superficial ac- 
quaintance with the routine of a particular office. 

Increasing emphasis is placed on the full course of 

two years, which has for its major subjects Family Wel- 

fare, Child Welfare, Delinquency, Medical Social Service, 

Recreation, Education, Civic Organization and Industrial 

Problems. ‘This course is accepted by Columbia Univer- 


sity as satisfying half the requirements for the degree of 
Master of Arts or one-quarter of the requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

The School’s General Announcement for 1916-17 
The year begins September 26. 


will be sent on request. 


School for Social Workers 


Maintained by Simmons College 
18 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


THIRTEENTH YEAR, 1916-17 


Study and training in social service for men and women for paid or volunteer work. 


FIRST YEAR PROGRAMME begins September 20,—a desirable introduction to any 


form of social service. 


SECOND YEAR PROGRAMME begins September 6.—For further study and train- 
ing in a selected field. Courses offered are Organizing Charity, Children’s Work, Medical 
Social Service, Neighborhood and Community Work. 


Special courses in public health nursing, medical social service and recreation. 
Boston offers exceptional opportunities for practice work. 
Send for the 1916 Bulletin, describing the courses. 


JEFFREY R. BRACKETT, Director. ZILPHA D. SMITH, Associate. 


Books on Physical Training and Games 
i By WILLIAM A. STECHER, B.S.G. 
Director of Physical Education Public Schools of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Theory and Practice of Educational Gymnastics 
8 vo., Cloth, (6 x 9 in.) 194 Pages, with 174 Illustrations. Net $1.50 


GAMES AND DANCES 


A selected collection of Games, Song-Games and Dances suitable for Schools, Playgrounds, Gym- 
nastic Associations, Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs, etc. 8vo cloth. 2nd revised edition. Price net, $1.50. 


de to Track and Field Work, Contests and Kindred Activities 


Net 50 cents 
JOHN JOS. McVEY, pusBLisHER, 1229 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


8vo, 48 Pages, Illustrated, Paper. 
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| AMERICAN LABOR YEAR BOOK | 
i 1916== il] 
THE FIRST BOOK OF ITS KIND PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES 
TO BE PUBLISHED ANNUALLY _— 


f 
Prepared by 

8 The Department of Labor Research of the Rand School of Social Science 
The Hand Book that every active person in any Field of 


Social Endeavor must have. 
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The Following is a List of some of the Contributors and their Subjects: 


Prof. Scott Nearing : : 3 Wages, Income, Standard of Living 
Morris Hillquit . ‘ ‘ : : : . The Protocol 
Dr. Harry W. Laidier . : : : GaGn Decisions, Boycotts, etc. 
5 Florence Kelley. ; : : ‘ : . The Minimum Wage f i| 
Dr. Helen L. Sumner . A : Woman and Child Labor | 
Dr. I. M. Rubinow . WSocial Insurance, Workmen’s Compensation i| 
rq Gifford Pinchot . ; ; : , , : Conservation ri | 
Dr. Frederic C. Howe . : : : : Eeoncric Imperialism | 
John P. Frey . : . Scientific Management | 
ie) Dr. Jessie W. Hughan . MRocord ee Socialist Movement in the U.S., 1915 ) 
9 William English Walling ; : . Income and Inheritance Tavaden ry 
; ne iinet: Creiucube:s : : : . Public Education | 
andolph Bourne 
A Algernon Lee | I : Sere 
(eee nternational Socialist and Labor Movements | 
A COMPREHENSIVE COMPILATION OF FACTS 
©) OF THE LABOR AND SOCIALIST MOVEMENTS 
Ol 
es Order now as the Edition is limited 
; Single Copy, Paper Bound, 50c. Cloth Bound, $1.00 10 Cents extra for Postage 
Order from 


RAND gest 13S STORE 


140 East 19th Street - - - - New York City 
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The GIST of IT 


A WAITRESS in a Norwegian inn gets 
more excitement in serving a single meal 
than comes to a saeter girl in a whole sum- 
mer. In point of density of population a 
saeter is just the opposite of the New York 
subway during the rush hour. What the 
situation seems to require is an organized 
recreation system. Page 567. 


IN FLINT, Michigan, which turns its back 
on war orders and builds automobiles for 
Americans, they can’t build houses fast 
enough to keep up with the population— 
consequently, there is danger that the mis- 
takes of older cities may be repeated. New 
tenements with inadequate light and air and 
bad toilet arrangements are goirig up where 
cottages with ample yards were formerly 
the rule. Page 549. 


INSTEAD of a scene of all-embracing 
desolation, Belgium today is a country of 
ripening harvests and green hills. It is its 
smokeless factory chimneys that give evi- 
dence of the real condition of stagnation 
and idleness, for Belgium is primarily a 
manufacturing country. Its farms cannot 
produce half enough food for its people. 
Its hope lies in the work of two men who 
quarrelled and parted years ago in China 
and who met again in the American Em- 
bassy in London and struck hands in a 
compact to work together for war stricken 
Belgium. Page 558. 


MOST adolescent boys have considerable 
knowledge of the processes of reproduc- 
tion which they have learned from neither 
parent nor teacher. It is possible, there- 
fore, that what they need is not more but 
better and more accurate education. But 
that alone won’t solve the question of per- 
sonal immorality. The world needs a new 
point of view. Page 564. 


1T IS STILL admitted to be difficult to 
gather figs from thistles but in the $315,- 
000,000 navy appropriation bill that has just 
been passed by Congress a movement to- 
ward limitation of armaments is launched 
and the President is authorized to stop 
spending the money if he can secure an 
agreement with other nations. Page 573. 


CATHOLICS in Carnegie Hall applauded 
Father John A. Ryan when he endorsed 
the minimum wage. Page 576. 


THE POSSIBILITY of a railway strike 
grew so imminent as the month of August 
drew to a close that dispatches from the 
storm center at Washington even crowded 
war news out of the favored positions on 
the front pages of the newspapers. The 
railways are standing pat on their demand 
for arbitration, and the brotherhood chair- 
men have packed their grips and gone home, 
preparatory to issuing the strike order. 
Page 572. 


FRANKLIN K. LANE, Judge Gray of 
Delaware and John R. Mott of the Y. M. 
C. A. have been appointed by President 
Wilson as the American representatives on 
the commission that is to settle disputes 
with Mexico. Page 573. 


VOCATIONAL guidance and placement, 
the relation of public employment offices to 
labor organizations and office methods 
were discussed at the fourth annual meet- 
ing of the American Association of Pub- 
lic Employment offices. Page 574. 
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BL eat 


iles Who Builds Their City? 
Lhlder 


When Men Build Automob 
Fohn 


HIS,” said one of the young mechanics as 
our car entered Flint one day in the early 
summer, “is the town where they sleep 
them so thick that their feet hang out of 
the windows.” In Flint it is difficult to avoid exaggera- 
_ tion. Yet they do “sleep them pretty thick’—a family of 
_ seven in a two-room shack on the river bottoms, a family 
of five in one inside room of a down town block, three 
shifts in a Polish lodging-house in the North End. 

Flint denies that it is a boom town. It admits that it 
had a boom in 1909-10. Then people lived in tents all 
winter. But along in the summer they folded those tents 
and stole away, leaving behind. in the hands of the real 
estate dealers thousands of carefully worded contracts 
which obligated them to pay for building lots. But the 
present growth is different; it is permanent. Of this the 
stranger is assured time and again. For one thing this 
prosperity wave has been gradually—but rapidly—increas- 
ing for three years. For another thing it is based on no 
such temporary condition as the war in Europe, but on 
the permanent and insatiable demand of the American 
people for automobiles and still more automobiles. Flint 
does not sell to Europe, its interest is in the American 
market. And it believes the American market will con- 
tinue irrespective of wars. If any Flint cars go to Europe 
Flint does not send them. What will happen when those 
manufacturers who do sell to Europe are forced to seek 
American consumers again, it awaits with confidence, be- 
lieving that it has the inside track. 

Meanwhile Flint is rich; that is, it feels rich, it talks 
rich and it has a rich income. There is a list of 182 local 
men (this 182 is one of the few local figures upon which 
Jocal statisticians seem to be. agreed) who have made from 
$50,000 to $3,000,000 within the past year. Some say that 
these 182 have made from $100,000 to $6,000,000. The 
182 give evidence that they believe there is more where 
the first came from. They have not yet begun to spend— 


CC 


on this there seems to be agreement, except that some of 
them are building fine homes in the city and that others, 
joined by hopeful fellow townsmen, are still investing. 

And why shouldn’t Flint believe? All that is necessary 
is to forget 1910 and concentrate the attention on later 
years. Less than two years ago General Motors was 24. 
A year and a half ago it was less than 100. Last Septem- 
ber it was 265; in December 490. Then it was exchanged 
for Chevrolet at 5 to 1. Chevrolet was then quoted at 
70 to 90. Now Chevrolet is 244. These are the figures 
given me by local men and not checked up. They are 
repeated merely to show what Flint believes and why. 

So Flint feels rich and is confident of the future. If 
the visitor questions the second article of its creed he is 
shown the new factory buildings, acres of them and all 
of substantial construction. Then he is invited to con- 
sider such figures as these: In 1913 General Motors 
earned $7,459,471.36; in 1914, $7,249,733.76; in 1915, 
$14,457,803.42, and in 1916 it will earn $25,000,000. That 
is, it will if enough workmen can be secured. But that 
“Sf” is serious because there is no place for those work- 
men and their families to live. Which brings us from 
the realms of high finance to the every-day question of 
securing a roof over one’s head. 

Flint is a pleasant little city of the kind typical of the 
Middle West. Its retail business district, built before the 
first automobile, utterly belies its present importance. But 
that is a detail of small significance and one that will soon 
be changed. Already there is one nine-story “modern” 
office building covering 100 per cent of its lot, with win- 
dows on one side overlooking its neighbors’ roofs, such 
as New York built before it awoke to its folly. 

From the business district stretch wide tree-shaded 
streets lined with comfortable frame houses, each. sur- 
rounded by its wide yard. This is the real Flint of the 
past and it explains why some of those who have made 
the most money during the past few years are building 
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their new homes here. Flint has been a pleasant town 
to live in, roomy, comfortable, genial, neighborly, the kind 
of town which holds its people, except those young men 
who want greater opportunity. 

Now it is changing. It offers opportunity to its young 
men, it is attracting men young and middle-aged from all 
over the country, from foreign countries. It still keeps 
its pleasant dwellings on their shady streets, but it is build- 
ing new houses of different types. A few apartment 
houses have appeared, as usual filling their lots and bor- 
rowing light and air from its neighbors, some of them with 
dark interior living- or bed-rooms and with water-closets 
that have no means of ventilation. With these has come 
that invention of the Pacific coast, one or two samples of 
which have appeared in nearly all our growing cities, the 
apartment house with convertible rooms. Flint’s sample 
is known as a “five in three” since the kitchen and the 
bath-room remain kitchen and bath-room while the other 
rooms are transformed at will by turning panels from 
living-room or dining-room into bed-rooms. 

But it is not these types of dwellings that have aroused 
Flint’s indignation. They are comparatively large and 
impressive, they look well from the street, they represent 
considerable capital, consequently they are “improve- 
ments” and to be welcomed, whatever the longer experi- 
ence of the East may have to show as to their later social 
and economic effects. What Flint rages about is the con- 
struction of shacks and the diminishing size of lots. 


A House Famine 


In Fuint there are two great industries, the manufacture 
of automobiles and the selling of land. The manufactur- 
ers of automobiles, so far as the stranger can learn, are 
pulling well together. The sellers of lots are divided into 
two hostile camps, the insiders and the outsiders. These 
terms may be taken to have a double meaning. 

The insider is usually a local man and his subdivisions 
lie within or close to the city limits. The outsider is from 
another city—Cleveland, Chicago, anywhere except De- 
troit, where the real estate men have enough work to keep 
them at home—and his subdivisions usually lie outside the 
city limits, sometimes a mile and a half or two miles out- 
side. As Flint has not yet built up to its corporate boun- 
daries, and its street improvements, water mains and sew- 


ers are far behind in the race to occupy new territory.. 


some of these outside plats do not look very good to the 
sophisticated eye. Especially do they fail to please the 
eye of the insider who sees them being divided into small- 
er and smaller lots which are sold without restriction for 
$1 down and 50 cents a week. 

The insider so far has kept his lots 35 feet wide at least 
and stipulates that the houses erected on them shall cost 
not less than $600. Therefore, he is indignant at the loose 
methods of the outsider. Moreover, he has been holding 
his lots for six long, lean years, for not since 1910, when 
the tent dwellers silently stole away, has business been 
really good. And he is doing what he can to stimulate 
actual building. 

The methods by which local real estate operators aid 
home builders to erect dwellings are almost as various as 
the number of firms. One that seems to promise best, 
though the operator himself admits that it is still but a 
promise, is to sell to a lot buyer building material valued 
at $500 on a Io per cent commission, stipulating that none 
of this material is to be used for interior finish. The buyer 
pays $80 down and $15 a month. In this way he gets the 
most possible house for the least possible initial outlay. 
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When he is through he has a house, built by himself, which - 


consists of foundation, floors, walls and roof. Then he is 
expected to lath and plaster it. The plan is less than a year 
old and none of the houses erected has yet been lathed. 
On the outside, however, they look better than the tar- 
paper shacks and, unlike the shacks, they do not involve 
throwing away material and labor in the realization of the 
home-builder’s ultimate purpose. So far as they go they 
fit into the final plan. 

But with all that the local real estate operators can do, 
there is still a house famine. There are 1,500 Flint fac- 
tory workers who live in Saginaw, 30 miles away; 1,200 
more live in Bay city, 40 miles away. The factory man- 
agers say they would add 2,000, 3,000, 5,000 to their pay- 
rolls if houses were provided. The number varies accord- 
ing to who tells it. William Crapo Durant, who organized 
General Motors, is quoted as saying that he would take 
on 5,000 men if they could be induced to come to Flint, 
which they can not do until there are more 
houses. Then one is told of the number of 
houses built and building: 2,500 since January 1, 85 a 
week which will soon increase to 125 a week—if material 
and workmen can be secured. The record in the city 
clerk’s office shows that building permits for structures to 
cost $100 or more were issued as follows: 


1912 181 
1913 290 
rear 416 


191 1398 
1916 (to June 1) 1046 

Of the 1,398 permits in 1915, 1,204 were for houses, 24 
for flats, zo for stores with flats, 88 for barns and garages, 
the rest for business buildings. Barns and garages re- 
quire special mention because they are frequently either 
heralds or substitutes for the houses which are later to 
appear on the same lots. 

So serious has the house famine become that last fall 
the Board of Commerce sought to organize a $250,000 
company to build houses. The project started well and 
some $60,000 was subscribed. Then there arose a differ- 
ence of opinion as to method. Some wished the company 
to build and sell, some to build and rent, others to put the 
money into the local building and loan association. The 
result was that several individuals undertook to build 
houses on their own account. 

Charles S. Mott, head of one of the factories, was one 
of these. He erected thirty ready-cut, five-room bunga- 
lows in the North End where the immigrant laborers con- 
gregate. At once there was an outburst of indignation. 
The houses are small, the bed-rooms tiny. But they are 
attractively designed and they are widely spaced. They 
are of fairly substantial construction, but they do not 
come up to expectations. The street on which they face 
is not graded, they have no water or sewer connections, 
they were built by outsiders. 

It is agreed, however, that this effort of the Board of 
Commerce did stimulate building by giving others con- 
fidence. One man in describing it used himself as an 
illustration. He bought four lots for $700, sold the two 
rear lots for $300, built a house on one of the remaining 
lots for $1,100, sold it for $1,750 and then sold his fourth 
lot for $400. He is satisfied. 

Now it is again proposed to organize a company, some 
say it will be capitalized at $100,000, others at the old 
figure of $250,000. Meanwhile there are rumors that Mr. 
Durant has employed one of the local real estate men to 
erect 1,000 houses, others say 100. The real estate man 
in question will neither confirm nor deny. All he will 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


c : { Flint has the usual galaxy put 
up by cities of the middle west 


tinction 


Library, 


—attractive but without a dis- 
that would compare 
with her factories. 
ings in order named are 


Court 


O fice, 
Elks! Temple, VaiVenGaeAe 
Water Works, 


The build- 


House, Post 


Two of the new schools 


admit is that he has sold Mr. Durant $57,500 worth of 
land, that every one of his houses for the past year was 
sold before it was plastered, that 600 families have their 
goods in storage, and that there is a demand for from 
6,500 to 7,000 houses. 

The building and loan association still hopes that any 
‘money raised will be turned over to it. This association 
was organized in 1911 with a capitalization of $250,000. 
In December last the capitalization was increased to hali 
a million. It is confining its loans to construction work 
and has every cent out, It pays 5 per cent on its capital 
and charges borrowers something over 7 per cent. 

Strange as it may be to strangers, people here do not 
seem to be concerned over the increased cost of land. 
They tell one casually that lots have doubled and trebled 
in price during the past year, that a lot which two years 
ago went begging and a year ago would have brought 
$100 now sells for $300 and $400. But that is merely in- 
cidental. What bothers them is increased rentals, or no 
rentals at all; Any kind of a house will now bring $20 a 
month. The janitor of a church pays $20 a month for 
two rooms. Families who never before thought of such a 
thing are taking in lodgers. 

Buildings which offer no attractions even to a confirmed 
flat-dweller are proving to be gold mines. One big con- 
crete structure which has called down the wrath of the 
health officer upon the head of its owner earns $6 per week 
per room. Each room is equipped with a gas plate and 
there is a hydrant and dark water-closet in the hall. Even 
the basement rooms are rented except when the health 
cfficer vacates them. 

The owner of this particular house has proclaimed her 
fondness for children. In that she differs from many 
Flint owners who refuse to rent to families with children. 
So her house overflows with them. In one room there is 
a family with five. The husband is a contractor who is 


sharing in Flint’s prosperity. He has offered $40 for a 
house, but no ch‘ldren were wanted. He hopes to find 
time to build for himself. 

Later in the morning we visited this house the city 
health nurse showed me some cheap houses in another 
section of town. We were attracted by a new structure 
built of odds and ends of board which occupied the rear 
of a lot. Near it were two Negroes hitching a skeleton- 
like horse to a rickety wagon. “Who lives there?” asked 
the nurse, “Nobody,” replied one of the darkies, “that’s 
jest a chicken coop.” Then the door opened and a Syrian 
came out. “How much rent do you pay for this house?” 
I asked, “Seven dollars a month.” “And who owns it?” 
“One of them fellers.” “Well,” said the darky, “I built 
it for a chicken coop, anyhow.” 

So when one begins to talk housing in Flint he is at 
once asked, How can we build more houses? Beside 
that every other question fades to insignificance. It is 
of immediate and vital importance, much more immediate 
and vital then most of the questioners realize. They see 
an opportunity for profit postponed if not lost, while un- 
seen by them the character of the city is changing. Flint, 
with the possibility of becoming one of the finest indus- 
trial cities in the country, seems destined to go through the 
same deterioration as have the older industrial cities of 
the East. To meet in some fashion the need of the mo- 
ment is absorbing all the thoughts of those who can and 
should be thinking of the needs of the future. The men 
who are building Flint are practical men, keen and alert, 
but few of their thoughts go beyond the end of the fiscal 
year. 

I have said that the real estate operators are divided 
into two camps, the insiders and the outsiders. Among 
the insiders there are further divisions. There are those 
who are appealing to the high-class trade. They make 
their lots 40 to 50, some even 100 feet wide. They stipu- 
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late that a house shall cost at least $2,500 and not be 
nearer than 6 feet to the side lot line—leaving space for 
an automobile roadway between dwellings. There are 
others who make only a $600 limitation and permit the 
buyer to erect a garage or a kitchen in which his family 
may live until he can build a house. 

There are some who erect houses for sale and use posts 
for foundations, who have convinced themselves that 
2 x 4 rafters are extravagant, and so saw them in two. It 
is said that a shingler fell through the roof of one of these 
economical houses not long ago. For such parsimony as 
this there is scorn. But when a man erects a $65,000 
block on North Saginaw street, with a good-looking brick 
front and plate-glass windows for the stores on the 
ground floor, and arranges the upper floors so that each 
family has bed-rooms whose only light and air come from 
windows on a gloomy common hall, and water-closets 
whose only ventilation comes from a register arrangement 
near the ceiling, there is no indignation. Flint looks at 
the outside. 

And yet this is not quite a fair statement, for there are 
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used only as store-rooms and have been so for a year or 
more. These were the worst. Still occupied are suites 
where the bed-room gets its only light and air from a 
small dingy skylight, where the water-closet is a dark 
corner of the bed-room that has been partitioned off, 
Flint’s standards are not yet high, but it deserves credit 
for keeping them from being lower. 

The great trouble in Flint is that things move so fast 
that people become confused. There are few standards. 
each gets what he can. In one of the large down town 
blocks where the interior rooms are lighted by triangular 
openings and windows to a common hall, above which is 
a skylight, there is a family consisting of father, mother 
and a year-old baby, paying $5 a week for a single room. 
They do their cooking on an oil stove and share a hall 
hydrant and water-closet with other families. 

On the same floor, on the other side of the building, a 
woman rents five rooms for $22 a month and sublets each 
room at $2 a week. These rooms have windows over a 
neighboring roof. 

In the Jungle, a dumping place on the river bank, one 


MICHIGAN FARM LAND STANDS HIGH 


The building lots into which these fields have been plotted will have to be controlled by 
better sanitary and housing codes than any Flint has as yet enacted, tf the new crop of 
houses is to equal the growths of former years 


those in Flint who look also at the inside, who understand 
what land crowding and dark rooms will mean to the 
future city and who are fighting valiantly for good stand- 
ards. They too are somewhat confused by the rapidity of 
recent changes, by the desire for good appearance, by the 
unprecedented demand for shelter. Yet in spite of all this 
they are holding their ground. 

The old business blocks of Flint, like those of most cities 
of its size, are arranged for dwellings above the stores. 
Sometimes these are let out for light housekeeping, some- 
times they are used as lodging-houses. As the store build- 
ings are deep and are erected in solid rows, the middle 
rooms on the second and third floors have no windows. 

Flint has done what few cities have done, and that in 
the face of a demand such as few cities have met—it has 


vacated these dark rooms and kept most of them empty.” 


Of course, so long as they remain in their present condi- 
tion there is danger that they will be reoccupied, but in 
several buildings which I visited they are now empty or 


owner charges $1.50 a month for the site of a shack built 
by the tenant, another charges $2. 
owns one of the shacks. 


tenant two months ago for $30 and sold within the past 
week for $35. 
neighborhood where he has rented two rooms. 

This is an American family, as are all but one of the 
others in this shack colony. 


state. 
cans, she replied, ““No, they are Indiana folks.” Different 
was the point of view of the building inspector. He said 
that nearly all the foreigners live in the North End, one 
colony of Italians in the south being the exception. As 
there are many English, Scotch and Canadians in Flint, 
he was asked if they live in the North End. “No,” he 
said, “by foreigners I mean only those who don’t speak 
English.” 
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The second owner also | 
For this he charges $3 a month. | 
A better shack next door was bought by the present — 


He is going to move his family to puatics 
Asked where her people — 


came from the mother mentioned another town in the © 
Asked if her husband’s people were also Ameri- | 
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As to the number of these foreigners, estimates vary, 
but apparently it is a little under 15,000. For these people 
very little is being done except through the public schools. 
Fortunately, Elizabeth Welch, the principal of the Fair- 
view school in the heart of the foreign colony, is of the 
type that starts things. She was the leader in night school 
work and now is utilizing the old building, out of which 
the school moved this spring, as a day nursery, to be sup- 
ported by the King’s Daughters. Except for this, the 
“foreigners” are left to help themselves become Ameri- 
cans. 


The Wage-Earning Population 


In THIs they are assisted by, the circumstance that as yet 
they have not formed separate colonies—with the excep- 
tion of the South End Italians—though the Poles are be- 
ginning to segregate themselves and Miss Welch says that 
in school the Polish boys tend to keep in a group separate 
from the others. Near the Fairview school I found two 
three-story houses sheltering five families—one of whom 
kept 17 lodgers—each of a different nationality: German, 
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of the railroads to hold their construction gangs, 
who disappear in a day on learning of the wages 
paid by the factories or by the city government 
which has need of a considerable number of unskilled 
laborers as it does all its own street paving and laying of 
sewers and water mains. 

As to minimum wages there is again difference of opin- 
ion, some asserting that unskilled labor can get $3 a day, 
others putting the figure at $2.30. The city pays 271% 
cents an hour for a ten-hour day to its sidewalk layers 
and 28 cents to its sewer diggers. Probably like rent, it is 
a question of what one can get. For though the manu- 
facturers have a gentleman’s agreement that they will not 
hire away from each other, they do. Necessity knows no 
agreements. 

As to skilled workers, their wages are said to run up to 
$18 and $20 a day for the drop hammer men. But, of 
course, these men can not work steadily, the labor is too 
exhausting, and though one of my informants said he had 
known hammer men to average $14 a day, he admitted 
that most of them work only two or three days a week. 


TWO-ROOM SHACK 
Inhabited by family of seven. They paid $30 for it, had sold it for $35 and were paying 


$2 rent a month. 


Hungarian, Slovak, Syrian and Servian. Their only 
means of communication was English, so all but one of the 
women could speak it well enough to answer simple 
questions while several of the lodgers were quite fluent. 

As it is impossible to get more than an estimate of the 
population of Flint, so it is impossible to get more than 
an estimate of the number of wage-earners. The big 
factories, aside from their office workers, have 16,500 
employes, of whom 500 were added within the month. 
The smaller factories are believed to employ about 2,000 
more. Then there are the building trades with an un- 
known number of workers. Several of the factories em- 
ploy women in the trim shops, and in making spark plugs, 
cores, mouldings, carburetors, etc. But the number of 
these, as of the women employed in the offices and at. tele- 
phone switchboards, has never been totaled. 

In the building trades the unions have entered and, of 
course, the printers are organized, but otherwise this is 
not a union town. Stories are told of the futile attempts 


The beginning of the housing problem 


The factory managements are interested in welfare 
work. Several have opened lunch rooms and one has a 
“charity department.” This is supported by contributions 
from the employes which are doubled by the corporation, 
the fund then being turned over to a committee of the 
employes for administration. 

But their chief contribution has been the Flint Factor- 
ies Mutual Benefit Association and its subsidiary, the 
Vehicle Workers’ Club. These were organized in. 1901 
by J. D. Dort, one of the leaders among the manufacturers 
and perhaps that one who has shown the most public 
spirit. Eighteen factories are interested in the association, 
the same eighteen that support the efficient Manufac- 
turers’ Association which looks after their labor needs. 
The Mutual Benefit Association is supported entirely by 
the dues of members, Io cents a week entitling the mem- 
ber to $1 per day for eighteen weeks in any one year, be- 
ginning five days after he has fallen sick or been disabled, 
and to a funeral benefit of $50; 15 cents per week en- 
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titling him or her to $1.50 per day, and a funeral benefit 
of $75. Only those employes whose pay amounts to $12 
per week or more are eligible to the second class. This 
distinction casts some light on the question of minimum 
wages, though wages have been raised since it was 
adopted. 

The Manufacturers’ Association supplements these 
benefits for employes of its factories whose dues to the 
Benefit Association are paid in full by extending the 
period 104 weeks when the need of assistance is shown 
to the satisfaction of its executive committee. This sup- 
plementary assistance may begin at the end of thirteen 
weeks after the beneficiary became incapacitated, and 
ranges from $7 to $9 per week. It is expressly stated, 
however, that maximum compensation, both as regards 
amount and time limit, “will be paid in exceptional cases 
only, as our intention is simply to relieve suffering and 
distress temporarily, not to provide support for two years 
or any part thereof.” 

This organization antedated the passage of a workmen’s 
compensation law by eleven years. In 1912 an elective 
law was enacted providing half of the previous wages for 
not over 500 weeks in case of total disability, and half 
the previous wages for 300 weeks to the dependents in 
case of death. Partial disability entitles the injured per- 
son to one-half of the amount by which his earning ca- 
pacity is decreased. Weekly payments in case of death 
not to exceed $6, nor $10 in case of total disability. 

Membership in the Benefit Association is limited to em- 
ployes of the eighteen factories, but upon them it is 
strongly urged. The statement is made that at one time 
membership was a requisite to securing employment. But 
this is denied, though it is admitted that the advantages of 
the association are forcibly presented to every applicant 
for a job. If he or she joins he signs an application blank 
and his dues are deducted from his. pay at the factory. 
Age and physical condition are not considered, all mem- 
bers paying the same dues. The thirty-one trustees who 
direct the association are elected by the members and it is 
claimed that all but two are shop workers. 

Subsidiary to the Benefit Association is the Vehicle 
Workers’ Club which occupies all of a large building ex- 
cept those ground floor corners in which the Benefit As- 
sociation and the Manufacturers’ Association have their 
offices. Dues in the club are 10 cents a week extra and 
membership is confined to male members of the Benefit 
Association. The building is admirably suited to its pur- 
pose with a lunch counter and a large lounge or reading- 
room and billiard room, on the ground floor, bowling 
alleys and baths below and bed-rooms in the upper stories. 
Each bed-room accommodates two men who pay $1.50 to 
$2 a week rent. 

Of the 16,500 employes of the eighteen firms, somewhat 
over I2,000 are members of the Benefit Association and 
2,000 are members of the club. One of the differences 
between this club and the Y. M. C. A. is indicated by the 
fact that the members have little interest in class work, 
but incline toward individual exercises such as boxing and 
wrestling. Their physical director two weeks ago de- 
feated the holder of the English wrestling championship, 
two falls out of three. 

Despite these evidences of interest in the welfare of 
their employes, especially the Benefit Association and the 
club, which though fifteen years old still are the high-water 
mark, the men at the head of Flint’s industries have not 
yet awakened to their responsibilities or their opportuni- 
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ties. Their inter-relations bind them so closely together }}, 
that they can make not only their plants but their city 
what they desire. They are the men who made Flint and | 
who are making Flint. There is no question here of com- J}, 
petition, of lack of means or of power. If Flint degen- | 
erates into a typical factory town it will be simply because 
these men lacked either the vision or the will to interfere. 

One of them gave me what is probably a prevalent 
point of view among them. He said that several — 
years ago there were few calls upon him for semi-public | 
service, but that lately these calls have been increasing at _ | 
such a rate that he has had to draw the line. 

“Parks and playgrounds, children’s welfare, Board of 
Commerce, housing. They are beginning to take up so 
much of my time that husiness suffers. They are all good 
things, the men who originate them are splendid men, but 
somehow they don’t go through. To the men who under- 
take them they are side issues, not the serious business of 
life. I believe we should re-organize the city government 
and put all this work under.one department. Put at the 
head of that work a big man and give him a big salary, a 
man with power to stir and inspire us, not a routine man. 
Then we shall have all these things done.” 


Beginning of Concerted Action 


One of the leading lawyers of the city expressed almost 
the same thought and both, as others had previously done, 
said that if they could get a man like Dan Reed. 

For Dan Reed has been here to re-organize the Board of | 
Commerce. He aroused Flint’s enthusiasm. The big 
men of the town responded to his demand for an or- 
ganization through which they could render effective ser- 
vice to the community. They took ten, twenty, fifty 
twenty-five-dollar memberships in the board. One of 
them made a special trip to New York and induced Mr. 
Durant to take 200 memberships. These memberships are 
to be distributed through the factories, shops and stores. 


‘Then with new blood and fresh enthusiasm the Board of 


Commerce is expected to do great things for its city. 
Meanwhile the members are sending in suggestions as to 
what the board,should take up and these are being classi- 
fied by Wayne’ D. Heydecker, Reed’s assistant, who has 
remained to help get the new organization well started. 

It is interesting to note that of the suggestions sent in 
by the first 70 to respond—all that have responded to the 
date of this writing—only 11 have to do with business 
in its narrower sense. One wants more good hotels, two 
more stores of an up-to-date kind, three a diversification 
of industries, two a public market for farmers, three im- 
proved railroad facilities. 

The rest want things which will make Flint a better 
town to live in. They ask for housing regulation and es- 
pecially for funds to build workingmen’s houses, for a 
new high school, for more parks and playgrounds, for the 
extension of sewers and water mains, for an adequate 
auditorium, for music, for law enforcement, early closing 
of stores during the summer, for a community house, for 
river improvement, a committee on vacant lot gardens. 
One man even suggests getting a city plan and then build- 
ing to conform to it. By the time all the suggestions 
are in there will evidently be enough to keep the new com- 
mittees and their new secretary busy separating the wheat 
from the chaff and then grinding the wheat. 

Flint expects great things from its re-organized Board of 
The question is whether it does not expect 
too much, and expect that much without a great deal of 
work on the part of the men who alone can get results. If 
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the big men, having assigned their ten, twenty and fifty 
memberships, now sit back, the proposed housing code 
will have as hard sledding this year as it did two years 
ago, the proposed building company will get no further 
than that of last fall. These things, which it is so easy 
to suggest and which “everybody” wants, run counter to 
the private interests of individuals who do not sit back. 

When the best subdivision in town requires only six 
feet between building and lot line, when apartment houses 
cover nearly 100 per cent of their lots, when families come 
crowding in as fast as any sort of shelter can be provided 
for them, it will take more than a suggestion to keep Flint 
from becoming an overcrowded tenement house city or to 
secure enough money at low rates of interest to build 
good dwellings or to keep lot prices within the means of 
the working-man. If Flint’s growth is permanent there is 
serious work ahead for the best organizing ability in the 
city. For at present everything outside the factories is 
unorganized, a go-as-you-will-and-the-devil-take-the-hind- 
most affair, with the result that the future is forgotten and 
standards are lowered. 


Civic Consciousness in Embryo 


In JupGinG FLINT one must always remember that it is a 
village grown over night into a city. In it the social and 


_ Civic activities of a city are just beginning. There is as 
yet no charity organization society, though one is planned. 


The nearest approach to it is a child welfare association 
which sends children to the country for vacations. There 
is only one playground, an athletic field where the factory 
baseball and soccer teams play their league series. 

The schools have large grounds where the little children 
can romp, but the children in their teens are left unpro- 
vided for. There are pleasant little parks scattered 
through the city and one on the shore. of diminutive 


_ Thread Lake for those who take the open air from 


benches. There is one commercial amusement park which 
is said to be well regulated. These comprise Flint’s pro- 
vision for outdoor recreation, if golf and motoring for 
the well-to-do and vacant lot baseball for the boys are 
excepted. 

As for indoor commercial recreation, it is represented 
by the movies and the dance halls. There are fifteen 
movie theaters, an ample supply except on Saturdays and 
holidays when one has to wait his turn to enter. There 
are perhaps half a dozen dance halls, visited regularly by 
the police matron whose chief task seems to be sending 
young girls home. 

On the whole, Flint, despite its great influx of strangers 
seems to be an orderly town. It has no red light district 
or recognized houses of prostitution, though it has prosti- 


_ tutes and street walkers who ply their trade unobtrusively. 


But it is the wettest dry town in Michigan. Prohibition has 
closed some saloons and changed others into soft drink 
places where hard liquor is sold by boot-leggers and 
washed down by five-cent glasses of water sold by the 
proprietor. It has led to the opening of blind pigs, es- 
pecially in the foreign North End, where beer is delivered 
openly and where cases of empty beer bottles stand on the 
back porches. The trouble has been that the law requires 
proof that the proprietor of the place sold the liquor. 
The mayor hopes to overcome this difficulty by an ordi- 
nance already drafted which requires proof only that 
liquor was drunk on the premises. If the ordinance goes 
through it is expected that the police department’s labors 
will be considerably lightened as more than half the ar- 
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“WATCH FLINT GROW” 


The pictures, top to bottom, are of Lewis ready-cut 
houses of five rooms each, selling at $1,350 and renting 
at $17.50 a month; a little shanty (left) occupied by a 
fanuly until it could move into its new house (right) ; 
a house built on posts in place of basement and founda- 
tion; a sample of attractive homes in a new sub- 
division; and a view of Saginaw street, the city’s chief 
business thoroughfare. The three-story block on the 
corner in the foreground has dark rooms which were 
, vacated by the Board of Health 
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rests now are for drunkenness. 

Naturally the number of arrests has increased with the 
increase of.population, though the police statistics seem 
to indicate that the people of Flint are strong on New 
Year’s resolutions. In January, 1915, the total number of 
arrests was 78 of which 49 were drunks and disorderlies. 
This number increased steadily until October when it 
reached a total of 350; of this number 215 were drunks 
and disorderlies. Then it decreased somewhat until Jan- 
uary when came the New Year drop to 151, including only 
74 drunks and disorderlies. Since then it has been mount- 
ing again more rapidly than before. 

As substitutes for the saloon Flint offers the wage- 
earner the Vehicle Workers’ Club, already described, and 
the Y. M. C. A. This has approximately 900 members, 
of whom, it is claimed, a large proportion are factory 
workers. It has a large, new, well-equipped building with 
reading-room, gymnasium, showers and swimming-pool. 
On the upper floors are bed-rooms which rent for $2 a 
week up. 

Several of the churches are active in civic and social 
work, especially St. Paul’s, whose rector, the Rev. J. 
Bradford Pengelly, is one of the chief advocates of a 
housing code. This church is about to build a parish 
house, a feature of which will be a school of civics. 

There are several women’s organizations: the Colum- 
bian Club, the Federation of Women’s Clubs of Genesee 
County, the Art Club, the Y. W. C. A. and the Women’s 
Council. Of these the last takes a definite interest in 
civic questions but it is too young to have had much in- 
fluence. The King’s Daughters have already been men- 
tioned. This list would be incomplete without the name 
of Lucy Stewart, who, though unorganized, has agitated 
for a housing code until she has made the question one 
of very practical importance to busy men who would 
prefer to spend their time on other things. 

The government is the old-fashioned mayor and ward 
elected aldermen form. There are proposals to change 
this form, but no definite propaganda is now under way. 
The present mayor, Earl F. Johnson, is forceful and re- 
spected. The president of the council is one of the leading 
real estate men, one who is dealing in high-class property. 
Both are definitely interested in housing and the latter 
expressed confidence that the housing code will go through 
this year. He would forbid all building on streets which 
do not have water and sewers. 


A City Which Has Outgrown Its Shoes 


WHEN REMINDED that Flint has many built up streets 
without these and asked if it may not prove impossible 
to extend them fast enough to meet the need, he declared 
that Flint won’t admit there is anything it can’t do. When 
told of one lot on which six houses are now being erected 
and asked if Flint could do the most important thing, pre- 
vent land overcrowding, he was not so confident. 

The statistics of the city engineer’s office indicate that 
his confidence regarding sewers and water-mains may not 
be justified, even though Flint has shown itself more pro- 
gressive than the armies of Europe by using machinery in- 
stead of spades to dig its trenches. There are some 200 
miles of streets in the city. Of these 241% miles are paved. 
The paving is now going on at the rate of from 8 to 10 
miles a year. 

Of sewers there are 80% miles with 25 miles more 
proposed for 1916. These are partly storm water, partly 
sanitary and partly combination. The water-mains do not 


-of an achievement, even though it has necessitated the 
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cover as much territory as the sewers, but there is a pro- 
posal to bond for half a million dollars so that they may 
be extended more rapidly. The city has already spent 
$400,000 for pumping station, filtration plant and mains. 

Of one city department the people are very proud, the 
fire department. All of its apparatus is of the latest de- 
sign and is motor driven except one piece which is kept 
in the North End where a motor vehicle might get mired 
in the mud roads. For this fire department the city pays 
$61,385.32 a year. For the police department it pays $27,- 
336.29. For health conservation and sanitation it pays 
$9,169.09. For building inspection $506.65. These are 
figures from the auditor’s report issued February 29, 1916. 
Since then there have been some changes; for instance, the 
building inspector, who also has charge of the electrical 
fire-alarm system, has been given an assistant. But his 
work has increased out of proportion. 

The Health Department, too, is undermanned. Besides 
the health officer who gives-but part time to the work, 
there are three inspectors and a municipal nurse. The 


SNATCHES OF LEISURE 
Noon hour outside a Flint factory 


health officer has been trying for years to get a system 
of garbage collection, the purpose of which should be the 
removal of garbage instead of the feeding of pigs. The 
present contract with the owner of the pig farm expires 
this year and Dr. Knapp hopes he can now bring his six- 
year campaign to a successful conclusion and retiring 
from office leave behind a large monument in the form 
of a reduction or incineration plant and several thousand 
little monuments in the form of clean back yards. 

The week before my visit was clean-up week in Flint 
and the city paid several hundred dollars to cart away 
refuse. No one who saw the back yards the following 
week would have guessed there had been a clean-up week 


without being told—that is, unless he knew what those 


back yards had been like two weeks before. 

As to its schools, Flint is not quite sure. They have 
been subjected to a fearful strain this past year and the 
employment of extra teachers alone has caused an unex- 
pected expenditure of nearly $20,000. But the president 
of the Board of Education declares that a place has been 
found for every child of school age. This is something 


use of thirty basement rooms (though heated and ade- 
quately lighted) and of four two-room temporary 
buildings. 
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The total attendance at the public day schools in 1914- 
15 was 6,363; at the night school, 265. The total attend- 
ance at the day schools in March is this vear, the latest 
figures available 8,799. The younger teachers are all 
normal school graduates who have had practical ex- 
perience before coming to Flint. 

So far the school buildings have not been used gener- 
ally as social or neighborhood centers though the Board 
of Education permits clubs to use them if they will pay 
the janitors for overtime. 

In addition to the public schools there are three Catholic 
parochial schools, in one of which instruction is partly 
or wholly in Polish. 

To the visitor in Flint who has studied the older indus- 
trial cities of New England the first impression is almost 
wholly agreeable. Instead of barren, dusty streets lined 
with dingy three-deckers, he sees green, shady streets lined 
with little cottages set in pretty yards. And beyond these 
streets stretches a fertile almost level country with room 
for indefinite expansion. Then he begins to note details 
significant of coming change. Houses are being put on 
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It ts in the prolongation of childhood that the greatest 
gains in leisure have- come to the wage-earning 
population 


the rears of lots, multiple dwellings are going up. 

When he examines some of the new houses more 
closely, he finds that they are of flimsy construction which 
in a few years will cause discouragement to the owner and 
lead to neglect and dilapidation. He, of course, sees the 
tar-paper shacks, but they do not impress him as much 
as the others, for they are, or may be, only temporary. 
The city can well limit their life to three or four years 
by granting licenses for that length of time. Yet they 
are the things against which local opinion is most di- 
rected, for their undesirableness, especially to those who 
wish to keep up land prites, is obvious now, and to the 
most casual observer, while the greater and the enduring 
menace of the large, crowded tenement or the pretentious 
but flimsily built dwelling will become obvious only after 
the mischief can not be remedied. 

Flint is thinking of today, with scarcely a thought of 
tomorrow. Like the kings of Prussia and the emperors 
of France, what its dynamic citizens want and want now is 
@ city that will look well from the street. And by well, they 
mean impressive. Big buildings fill their eye. They have 
seen the larger cities from the street and would like to 
have Flint resemble these larger cities—look metropolitan. 
The men who are doing the building know of high land 
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values in the larger cities, and being interested primarily 
in land, they see only good in the increasing price of lots. 

In other words, those who are controling the develop- 
ment of Flint have only one angle on its future develop- 
ment, profits for themselves. They can be reached to 
some extent by showing them that over-intensive use of 
land will prove a boomerang, that crowding buildings so 
close together that they darken each other’s windows will 
depreciate values. But even this touches them only lightly, 
for they believe that this overcrowding can not soon be- 
come serious and their concern is the present. Let the 
buyer beware of what his neighbors may do five or ten 
years hence. 

Meanwhile the real makers of Flint, the men whose 
ability has built up the great industry upon which all else 
depends, sit back. They are occupied with other and 
even more profitable concerns. They have an affection 
for the town in which they made their wealth, but it is 
rather cool and platonic. It expresses itself in words, it 
leads them to give their “support” to “worthy” move- 
ments, it leads them to give two hours a day for five days 
to securing members for the Board of Commerce, it leads 
them to speculate on what a better form of government 
might do for the city; but so far it has not led them to 
give the city that keen and whole-hearted service which 
alone can save it, can make it all that is capable of being. 


Flint Needs Builders—As Well as Buildings 


YET UPON THEM rests the responsibility. They found 
Flint a pleasant little country town, they are changing it 
into a city. They found it an American community, they 
are changing it into a cosmopolitan community. New and 
vital civic and social problems are arising as a direct re- 
sult of their work, of the work which is bringing them 
great wealth, and they find that the calls upon their time 
because of these problems interfere with their work of 
getting more wealth, so they are drawing the line. 

Have they a moral right to draw such a line? Have 
they a moral right to concentrate upon that part of their 
work which yields the greatest profits and. either disre- 
gard or give only shreds of attention to the other part, 
the part which means the making or the wrecking of 
their city? For the building of Flint, every phase of it, 
is their work. They made the town grow from 13,103 
population in 1900 to 38,550 in Ig10; to 65,000 or 70,000 
in 1916. They have made a city. But ten years from now 
they will have small cause for pride in their achievement 
unless they make the development of their city a serious 
part of their work. Perhaps, through the re-organized 
Board of Commerce, they will. Not that they can be- 
come autocrats and impose their will upon the community, 
but that they may identify themselves with the community 
in all its aspirations and endeavors. A group that stands 
aloof may have great power though there are limits to 
that power even in a legalized autocracy. But a com- 
munity deprived of the active and earnest cooperation of 
its leaders, its “big men,” as are some of the eastern man- 
ufacturing towns whose “big men” are absentees, pro- 
gresses haltingly. : 

It is leadership, vision, confidence that the “big men” 
of Flint can give their city. But they can give these only 
if they admit they have no monopoly of them, that while 
they are leaders, have vision, inspire confidence, there are 
others, not so successful in a business way, who also pos- 
sess the qualities of leadership and vision and the ability 
to inspire confidence in ways that supplement theirs. The 
building of a city is a work for all its people. 


THE RED CROSS HEADQUARTERS AT ANTWERP 


A Nation 


on Strike 


The Great and Unbroken Strength of the Belgian People 
By Ernest RB. Bicknell 


DIRECTOR OF CIVILIAN RELIEF, AMERICAN RED CROSS 


F you were sailing over Belgium in an aeroplane to- 

day, you would look down upon a rolling beautiful 

country of ripening harvests and green hills; of a 

glittering network of quiet canals; of white, tree- 
bordered highways; of close-set teeming cities and towns 
and country villages. Here and there you would see the 
blackened ruins of a town which two years ago was astir 
with life and industry, or desolated sections of cities 
where crumbling walls and heaps of debris suggest some 
monstrous blight which has attacked and partly destroyed 
a thriving community. 

You would doubtless express surprise at the absence of 
that all-embracing desolation of which a vivid mental 
picture has been indelibly etched upon the imagination of 
the world by stories of Belgium’s suffering and humilia- 
tion at the hands of the invader, stories which have filled 
the public prints and have awakened the profoundest sym- 
pathy of mankind. But, although the mental picture of 
concrete destruction which has been given to the world 
has conveyed an impression not entirely supported by the 
facts, the picture of a smiling land of peace and prosperity 
which you would obtain from a swift flight overhead, 
would be no less misleading. 

A closer view and more intimate study of conditions 
would show you a Belgium stagnant, depressed, idle. You 
would note that the chimneys of her factories are smoke- 
less; that silence has taken the place of the roar of ma- 
chinery. True, you would find the soil in a high state of 
cultivation, but Belgium is primarily a manufacturing 
country. Her prosperity is based not on agriculture but 
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upon the production of her mills and mines. Her people- 
live chiefly in her cities. In normal times Belgium produces. 
from her farms less than one-half of the food which her 
people consume. 

For these reasons, your closer view would show you the- 
people of Belgium going listlessly about the streets, with- 
out employment, with little to do save brood over their 
wrongs or look forward to the daily issue of food provided’ 
by the bounty of the world. “Give us this day our daily 
bread,” is a prayer which has come to have a very literal 
application for the Belgium people. 

While Belgium’s plight is to be explained by the fact 
that she is wholly within the power of an enemy country 
and is ruled by an iron-handed despotism, it may be of 
interest to examine briefly some of the factors whose com- 
bined influences account for the conditions which peavey 
at present within her borders. 

As a manufacturing country, Belgium must import 
much of the raw material which her mills require and 
must export the product of her industries. Restrictions 
which the Germans have placed upon the operation of 
railways and canals, post office, telegraph and telephone 
systems, and upon freedom of movement of the people, 
have throttled the usual and necessary processes of manu- 
facture and commerce. To those handicaps within the 
country have been added the restrictions of the blockade 
maintained by the entente Allies, for it must be understood 
that with the exception of relief supplies, the operation 
of this blockade serves as completely to prevent all ex- 
ports and imports by Belgium as by Germany herself... 
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Beigium is thus bound hand and foot by her friends as 
well as by her enemies. 

Complete comprehension of the industrial and commer- 
cial paralysis of the country must include a knowledge 
of the attitude of the Belgian people themselves. The en- 
tire population is united in what may be called a passive 
strike. Employes in government railway shops and on 
trains, in postal and telegraph service and in telephone ex- 
changes, have refused to continue at these occupations on 
the ground that their work would chiefly serve the enemy 
and that their refusal to work compels the Germans to 
withdraw soldiers from the front for the purpose of 
operating the public utilities. 

The result of this national policy on the part of the 
Belgians is that the Germans detail a few hundred soldiers 
to operate the utilities just so far as is required by their 
own needs, while the people of Belgium see their in- 
dustry and commerce and social institutions prostrate, 
through lack of means of transportation and communica- 
tion. 


Passive Resistance 


THIS ATTITUDE of the people is encouraged by the Bel- 
gian government and in general by leading men of the 
country. The government has undertaken to continue the 
salaries and wages of employes of the railway, telegraph, 
telephone and post office services, thus enabling these em- 
ployes to support themselves in idleness and consequently 
to defy the demands of the Germans that they return to 
their usual occupations. 

The attempts of the German authorities to compel them 
so to do in connection with the public utilities, have led 
to repeated emergencies close to serious disorder. These 
attempts have usually taken the form of threats to cut off 
the food supplies from those workmen who refused the 
employment offered them. The Commission for Relief 
in Belgium, which provides all food products permitted to 
enter Belgium, has prevented the German authorities from 
carrying-out their coercive measures by refusing to accede 
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to the plans for cutting off food issues to men who decline 
to work. a 

_ The most riotable of these attempts to compel the Bel- 
gian workmen to return to their former occupations oc- 
curred in the city of Malines in 1915. Malines is the site 
of extensive railway repair shops, and as the operation of 
the railways by the German authorities was steadily re- 
ducing the available rolling stock through accidents and 
through natural wear, the German government decided 
that Belgian workmen, formerly employed in the railway 
shops, should be forced back into the service. According- 
ly an order was issued that no more food could be dis- 
tributed by the relief committees in Malines until the men 
had returned to their work in the shops. 

Farmers and gardeners were forbidden to bring in their 
products, and no inhabitant was to be permitted to leave 
the city. Sentinels were posted about the outskirts and a 
barbed wire barrier was erected around the city as a 
means of enforcing the decree. This drastic measure was 
met by open defiance and for a short time the situation 
was tense and filled with tragic possibilities. 

At this point the Commission for Relief in Belgium 
interfered by declining to permit the regular and sys- 
tematic distribution of relief supplies, which it had estab- 
lished throughout the country, to be interrupted in this 
manner. It pointed out that Great Britain, with whose 
consent its operations were carried on, would not permit 
its work to continue in any part of Belgium, if it was to 
be subject to control by the local military government. 
The German authorities, not wishing to terminate the 
work of the commission or to precipitate violence such 
as seemed imminent in Malines, withdrew its order. 

Quite aside from the operation of the commercial in- 
dustries of Belgium, a great opportunity for employment 
was to be found in repairing and rebuilding homes de- 
stroyed at the time of the German invasion; in mending 
and rebuilding roads, repairing canal dykes, clearing 
canals of the débris of broken bridges, and in removing 
the tottering walls and heaps of rubbish which the invad- 
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RED CROSS WORKERS IN NIEUPORT’S RUINS 


The shells from the German guns were still falling into Nieuport when this photo showing 


a group of Red Cross workers was made. 


They are searching the ruins of the town for 


those who may need their help 
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ing army had left in its wake. A strong disinclination to 
undertake this work of clearing away, repairing, and re- 
building, was found to exist in all parts of Belgium. Local 
Belgian authorities in the cities compelled the clearing 
away of débris which blocked the streets, and certain co- 
operative organizations encouraged their members to un- 
dertake the repair of their homes; but in general, the 
prevailing sentiment opposed any measures of rehabilita- 
tion or reconstruction. 

This unwillingness to begin restorative measures is 
traceable to several causes. One important element in 
this situation has been the belief that the German armies, 
which had passed on to the westward edge of Belgium, 
are certain to be driven back by the armies of the Allies, 
and that when this retreat occurs, the fleeing German 
armies, embittered by defeat, will again devastate Belgium. 
Hence it is held by some, any expenditure of money and 
effort in the interval, for the restoration of Belgian homes 
is bound to be lost. As a reason for inaction this belief 
has become less influential as the months have passed, 
end a gradually increasing number of Belgians have un- 
dertaken to repair or rebuild their homes. 

It has also been a common belief in Belgium that at the 
close of the war, Germany will be compelled to pay a 
very large indemnity to Belgium, as reimbursement for 
the destruction of property caused by military operations. 
Each individual Belgian has hope that through this pros- 
pective indemnity he may in time be reimbursed for his 
own losses; and he has calculated that if he leaves the 
ruins of his home and outbuildings in the exact. condition 
in which they were left by the destroyers, he will have a 
better opportunity to obtain full reimbursement than if he 
obliterates the evidences of destruction by clearing up his 
premises and rebuilding his home. 

It is thus evident that the prevailing condition of idle- 
ness and stagnation in Belgium is due to a combination of 
causes, some of which are simple and concrete, and others 
psychological and more or less obscure. The Germans 
have been blunt and tactless in their relations with over- 
wrought and bitter Belgium, while the Belgian govern- 
ment and Great Britain, jealous of political advantages 
and declining to sacrifice them for the sake of the present 
comfort and welfare of the Belgian population, have en- 


couraged among the people fear and hatred and an atti- . 


tude hostile to the acceptance of conditions under which 
nevertheless they must live. 


Belgium By No Means Depopulated 

IN ANY DISCUSSION of conditions in Belgium two years 
after the beginning of the war, it is important. that we 
shall understand that we are not discussing a depopulated 
country. The latest statistics show that Belgium’s popu- 
lation prior to the beginning of the war was substantially 
7,500,000; today it is conservatively estimated that the 
population is about 7,000,000. 

When the invading army swept across the eastern 
boundary of the country in August, 1914, panic seized 
the people, who fled westward into those sections of the 
country at that time supposed to be safe from the enemy’s 
reach. After the fall of the city of Liége and the taking 
of Louvain, the people turned toward the friendly coun- 
tries in the north and west. Many fled into France, but 
the chief stream of refugees moved northward into Hol- 
land. 

It has been estimated that 1,000,000 Belgium refugees 
crossed the boundaries of their country in flight. Of 


cent of its population engages in agriculture. 
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this number probably 800,000 entered Holland; many of 

whom went on to England. Holland, with boundless hos- 
pitality, opened her arms to the refugees and took them > 
In England and France, as well, the — 
refugees received sympathy and protection, but partly be- 
cause of ancient ties of kindred and language and similar- 
ity of custom, and partly because of proximity, it came | 
about that upon Holland-fell the chief burden of provid- © 


into her homes. 


ing shelter and comfort for the fugitives. 


After the invading army had crossed Belgium, stable ~ 


forms of government were established by the conquerors, 
order was restored and a semblance of normal life reap- 


peared. Thereupon the refugees began returning. Of |= 
those who had fled, probably one-half returned during © 


the succeeding twelve months; and though many still re- 
main in Holland, England and France, the actual diminu- 
tion in the population of Belgium is scarcely perceptible 
at the end of two years of war. 


On a Scale Hitherto Unknown 


THE PROBLEM of relief in Belgium, therefore, involves 
the question of providing food and clothing for a nation 
of approximately 7,000,000 persons, who are without the 
facilities for self-support. If the relief operation has been 
efficient and on a scale of magnitude never before known 
so the condition that called for it is unique in the world’s 
history. With all the characteristics of a huge emergency 
situation, such as might result from a vast natural calam- 
ity, it yet became necessary to contemplate the organiza- 
tion of .relief measures in a manner to continue over an 
extended and indefinite period of time. 

Belgium is not an agricultural country. Only 25 per 
The small 
stocks of food-stuffs on hand had been largely confiscated 
by the invading armies. In consequence, Belgium found 


herself suddenly facing starvation, with neither resources 


for obtaining food nor facilities for transporting it as a 
means of meeting the situation. 

As further defining the magnitude of the relief prob- 
lem, a competent Belgian committee, after careful study, 
estimated that it would be necessary to import into Bel- 
gium 80,000 tons of food supplies each month, as the 
minimum amount required to prevent the serious under- 
mining the health and disease-resisting power of the 
people. Since no adjacent country had a sufficient supply 
of foodstuffs to justify an attempt to supply Belgium’s 
need, it became evident that the relief organization to be 
formed must be competent, not alone to distribute food 
among the population of Belgium, but, as well, to or- 
ganize and maintain machinery for the purchase of food 
in distant countries, for its transport by land and sea into 
Belgium, and its delivery there to distributing agents. 

A group of leading citizens of Belgium formed itself 
into an organization which took the name Comité 
Nationale de Secours et d’ Alimentation, but which is 
familiarly known as the Belgium National Relief Commit- 
tee. This Committee, with M. Solvay, a prominent and 
philanthropic manufacturer, as president, and with M. 
Emil Francqui, a leading banker, as chairman of its 
executive committee, promptly undertook to organize re- 
lief measures with which to meet the emergency which 
followed the invasion. 

The German military authorities thereupon authorized 


"M. Francqui, with one or two companions to travel to 


England in an effort to,obtain food supplies from that 
country or to arrange for obtaining supplies from the 
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United States. In London, M. Francqui called upon the 
American Ambassador, Walter Hines Page, explained 
the conditions prevailing in Belgium and sought Mr. 
Page’s assistance in obtaining supplies of food from the 
United States. 

At this point I trust I may be pardoned for a momen- 
tary diversion. Ten or twelve years ago, Herbert C. 
Hoover, a young American engineer, was living in China, 
where he had charge of extensive mining and transporta- 
tion interests for a large corporation. One day a man 
walked into his office and announced that he represented 
a group of capitalists which had purchased a controlling 
interest in the corporation and that he had come to take 
charge of the interests of the corporation in China. 

Mr. Hoover had received no previous notification of 
this change in control, but being resourceful and quick- 
witted, he proceeded to point out to his successor the 
efficient service which he had rendered to the corporation 
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committee of Americans resident in London was formed 
to assist its fellow-countrymen by providing them with 
food and lodgings and with railway and ocean trans- 
portation to enable them to reach home. The chairman 
of this American committee in London was Mr. Hoover. 
who administered its complex and trying affairs in a 
manner which won universal commendation. 

When M. Francqui called upon the American Am- 
bassador in London with a request that arrangements be 
made for the importation of food from the United States 
and its distribution in Belgium, Mr. Page promptly re- 
plied that he had already anticipated this matter and had 
selected a capable man for the head of an American com- 
mittee. Mr. Hoover was thereupon called to the Embassy 
by telephone, walked into the Ambassador’s room and 
found himself introduced to M. Francqui. After a mo- 
ment of tense silence both men showed their true caliber 
by throwing aside personal considerations. Grasping each 
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A WARTIME CARGO 


An Ostend fishing smack with its human cargo of Belgian refugees lying in Dover harbor. 
This was only one of many hundreds of similar sights 


and to argue therefrom that it would be a business mis- 
take to displace him. The newcomer was so impressed by 
Mr. Hoover’s statement of the case that he consented to 
retain the latter as a joint director with himself. The two 
men, both of great ability and dominating personality, 
worked together with some measure of success for about 
six months. A sharp disagreement then occurred, accom- 
panied by heat and bitterness on both sides, whereupon 
Mr. Hoover resigned his position and returned to the 
United States. 

The man who thus supplanted Mr. Hoover was \. 
Emil Francqui, head of the Société Generale, one of the 
largest banking institutions in Belgium. Later Mr. 
Hoover, whose mining and engineering interests extended 
into many countries, removed from California to London, 
the better to direct his business affairs. 

When the European war broke out, thousands of Amer- 
icans traveling in Europe found themselves unable to ob- 
tain funds necessary to return to the United States. A 


other by the hand they explained briefly to Mr. Page 
their former acquaintance and association and their dis- 
agreement and parting in anger, but each stated that he 
recognized in the other a man worthy of the great under- 
taking which lay before them. 

Thus originated the Commission for Relief in Belgium, 
with Herbert C. Hoover as its chairman and dominating 
spirit; and the Belgian National Relief Committee, under 
the leadership of Emil Francqui; and the arrangement 
by which these two great organizations, working together, 
put into effective operation measures for feeding seven 
million people in Belgium. 

Under the plan then formed, the Commission for. Re- 
lief in Belgium undertook to obtain from neutral coun- 
tries the 80,000 tons of food required each month for the 
Belgian people; to transport this food from across the 
seas to Rotterdam; to trans-ship it at Rotterdam from 
ocean steamers to barges, and distribute it to warehouses 
in various Belgian cities through the remarkable system 
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REFUGEES SEEKING SAFETY IN HOLLAND 
The exodus of refugees from Antwerp passing through Rosendaal in Holland 


of canals which extends from Holland into every section 
of Belgian territory. 

In order to safeguard this operation, England and Ger- 
many agreed that no other agency should be permitted to 
import supplies of any character into Belgium. Ships 
bearing the cargoes of the commission were to fly a special 
flag, which would insure them immunity from British 
navy and German submarines. 

The Belgian National Relief Committee, for its part, 
created the machinery for distributing the supplies from 
the commission’s warehouses in Belgium to the popula- 
tion. The organization by which this distribution is car- 
ried on is no less efficient and scarcely less noteworthy 
than that of the Commission. By an ingenious and effective 
arrangement, food is sold to those able to pay and given 
to those who cannot pay. The money received from the 
sale of supplies is used in part for the purchase of other 
supplies which can be obtained in Belgium; in part for the 
payment of salaries and wages of employes of the Belgian 
government, who, as has been said, continue to receive 
regularly the compensation which they formerly earned 
in operating railways, post office, telegraph and tele- 
phone systems, in teaching the schools and in discharging 
the duties connected with the public service of munici- 
palities and communes. 

The operations of the Commission for Relief in Bel- 
gium and the Belgian National Relief Committee far ex- 
ceed in extent and complexity any other relief operation 
ever undertaken by private initiative and resource. With 
the passing of time, the number of Belgians for whom 
food must be provided has increased. The commission 
and the Belgian committee have extended their work to 
include also that portion of northern France held by the 
Teutonic forces. Now, after two years of war, these 
agencies are providing food for about ten million persons. 
This requires the importation of about 120,000 tons of 
food each month and involves a monthly expenditure by 
the Commission of about $10,000,000. 

A comparatively small part of the money necessary to 
maintain this vast enterprise has been contributed by the 
people of neutral countries. From the United States the 


contributions in money and in supplies of food and cloth- 
ing have reached an aggregate of probably fifteen million 
dollars, a sum which far exceeds that contributed by any 
other neutral country. The chief part of the money re- 
quired has been provided by the Belgian government and 
by the governments of England and France. 

To grasp the impressive magnitude of the task which 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium is performing, 
one should visit the port of Rotterdam, upon which con- 
verge the ships of the great fleet which bring from almost 
every quarter of the globe cargoes of wheat and flour 
and meat and milk and clothing. An average of about 
ene ship each second day must reach the harbor in Rotter- 
dam and discharge its cargo into the waiting barges, in 
order that the people of Belgium and northern France 
may be fed. The gathering together of supplies in the 
United States, Canada, Argentina, Spain, the East Indies, 
Scandinavia and other distant lands, and the charter of 
the ships and their loading and sailing in such order as 
to maintain a steady procession through the English 
Channel and into the port of Rotterdam, constitute a 
supreme triumph of business organization. 


Easy Access to Belgium 


THE MEN who have built up and directed this organiza- 
tion, as well as those responsible for the Belgian National 
Relief Committee, have given their services from the be- 
ginning without compensation. 

During the month of December, 1914, the American 
commission of which I was a member traveled much about 
Belgium and northern France. No attempt was made by 
the German authorities to restrict our movements, except 
that we were not permitted to enter the zone of actual 
military operations which bounds Belgium, and the oc- 
cupied part of France upon the west and south. The 
members of our party traveled together or separately and 
talked freely with the Belgian people everywhere. We 
investigated relief methods, familiarized ourselves with 
the conditions under which the people were living and 
heard their version of the conduct of the German army 
and the German soldiers during the terrible days of in- 
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vasion, bloodshed and destruction. From German officers 
and soldiers we heard the Teutonic version of what had 
occurred and the reasons which incited their stern meas- 
ures of reprisal. 


How Villages and Homes Have Fared 


IN THE CouRsE of this month of travel and observation 
in Belgium, our attention was called to the fact that the 
losses to tangible property resulting from the invasion, 
consisted of two classes, one of buildings burned or shat- 
tered by bombardment; the other, of houses which were 
not destroyed but which were described in an official Bel- 
gian report as “damaged and pillaged.”” The losses of the 
first class were smaller than we had expected to find; the 
losses of the second class exceeded our expectations. 
No large city lost more than a relatively small propor- 
tion of its buildings by bombardment or fire. Louvain, 
the heaviest sufferer among the larger cities, lost about 
eleven hundred buildings out of a total of probably ten 
thousand buildings, or more. Many villages and small 
towns suffered more severely in proportion to size 
Dinant, with a population of probably five thousand, was 
almost completely destroyed, largely as a result of heavy 
fighting within its streets. Vise was totally destroyed. 
Thus the destruction of buildings, while in the aggre- 
gate large, was small compared to the number remaining 
intact. A report prepared by authority of the govern- 
ment of the Province of Brabant a few months after the 
invasion of Belgium, will illustrate this point. This re- 
port shows that in the Province, which contains the cities 
of Brussels, Louvain and many smaller cities and towns. 
with an aggregate population of approximately one and 
one-half million, the number of buildings destroyed dur- 
ing the invasion was 5,842. It is roughly estimated that 
the total number of buildings in the Province of Brabant 
prior to the invasion was about 275,000. 
- “This same report contained the statement that within 
the Province 16,000 houses had been damaged and pil- 
laged. My,own personal observation of houses “damaged 
and pillaged,’ while actually limited to a few hundred 
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instances, ranged over many communities and may per- 
haps afford a fairly reliable index to the condition indi- 
cated by that descriptive phrase. 

“Damaged and pillaged,” so far as my observation ex- 
tended, usually described a house which had not been 
damaged by fire or fighting, but which had been injured 
by haste or the wanton conduct of pillagers. Windows 
and doors were commonly shattered, mirrors broken, 
lighting and plumbing fixtures twisted and torn from 
walls and ceiling, furniture broken to pieces, dishes and 
glassware reduced to heaps of fragments, and safes used 
for the protection of money or other valuables, broken 
open and emptied. In stores and shops the stocks had 
usually been pulled down and those not carried away, were 
frequently left in heaps on the floor—containers open, 
contents scattered, bolts of cloth unwound and trampled 
by dirty boots. In the aggregate, the losses caused 
by “damage and pillage” were very great, although they 
seldom involved serious injury to the houses, which 
as a rule, were reoccupied by their tenants after 
the restoration of orderly government. 

The world is familiar with stories of the atrocities 
charged against the German army in Belgium. In our 
travels in Belgium many of these stories came to our ears. 
In time we came to feel that a-fair consideration of these 
reports required a careful discrimination between the con- 
duct of individual German soldiers, and those operations. 
carried on under the direction of army officers in accord- 
ance with a deliberately adopted military policy. 

Approaching this subject in accordance with this idea, 
we should classify the stories of mutilations, violations of 
women, killing of women and children, etc., as belonging 
in the category chargeable against individual soldiers. It 
is inevitable that in a great army there must be many 
individuals of reckless and criminal character, who when 
opportunity offers, will gratify their lawless passions. The 
stories of individual atrocities in Belgium, which have 
shocked the world, we found difficult to verify. While 
it is probable that such atrocities were occasionally com- 
mitted, I personally came in contact with no instance of 
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BELGIAN REFUGEE CAMP IN HOLLAND 


Here at Bergen-op-Zoorn and elsewhere such companies of refugees as shown in the preceding pictures, were given. 
shelter and sustenance 
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that character during my travels about Belgium; nor did 
I discuss this subject with any person who had himself 
come in contact with such an instance. 

In my opinion the verdict of history upon the conduct 
of the German army in Belgium will give little heed to 
these horrifying stories of individual crime. The his- 
torian will be more interested in a study of the drastic 
policy according to which the invading army laid a hand 
of savage punishment upon certain Belgian communities, 
in part because the civil population of those communities 
resisted the incoming troops, and in part for the purpose 
of deterring other communities, later to be invaded, from 
adopting similar tactics. 

On the theory that a conquered country must support 
the army which is required to hold it in subjection, the 
German authorities early began exacting heavy tribute 
from various cities and provinces. After a time these 
scattered exactions were discontinued with occasional ex- 
ceptions in the form of fines in punishment for offenses, 
and a monthly tribute of 40,000,000 francs (about $8,000,- 
000) was levied upon the entire country. The payment of 
this sum has been rigidly and promptly exacted each 
month from a group of bankers and capitalists in Brus- 
sels. 

Chafing under the severe rule of the conqueror; its re- 
sources strained by such enforced payment of tribute and 
by the seizing of accumulated stocks of raw materials and 
manufactured products; its commerce and industry dead; 
its population sullen, discontented and idle—it is no 
wonder that Belgium lies under a heavy pall of depres- 
sion. 

One of the few ameliorating influences which touch 
and soften the life of the people is their sense of affec- 
tion and gratitude to America for her sympathy and help- 
fulness at this time of trial. The feeling of the Belgians 
toward the United States is expressed constantly and in 
innumerable ways. The children in the schools have writ- 
ten thousands of essays about the American sympathy 
and help. They have written many thousand letters. 
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couched in terms of warm appreciation, and these letters 
have been gathered together, bound in permanent form 
and presented to the representatives of the Commissior 
for Relief in Belgium. ; 

Skilled workmen have manufactured beautiful and 
valuable momentoes to be presented to Americans as ar 
expression of their gratitude. A prominent citizen of. 
Brussels informed me that already plans had been con- 
sidered for the erection of a splendid monument, after 
the war is over, in memory of the generous help which 
has come from America, and he took me to a beautiful 
spot in Brussels, which he said had already been selected 
as its site. A movement was undertaken to celebrate }- 
Washington’s Birthday in Brussels as an expression of }~ 
regard for America, and the fact that, by a slight mistake 
in dates, the celebration was held on St. Valentine’s Day 
instead of on Washington’s Birthday, did not in any way 
detract from the spirit or purpose of the occasion. 

In going about Belgium, studying her natural resources, 
her commercial and industrial development and the in- 
domitable spirit of her people, an observer senses the 
great and unbroken strength of the nation. If Belgium. 
is freed from the rule of the conqueror and given an’ 
untrammeled opportunity to return to the conduct of her |é 
own affairs, it may be confidently expected that her re-— 
bound will follow almost with the swiftness of a tightly} 
coiled steel spring suddenly loosed. ; 

Some apprehension may be felt lest, like a spring |* 
which has been coiled too long, the Belgian people, if 
held too long in idleness~and stagnation, may lose their 
resilience. It is in fact to be expected that the prolonged 
inactivity of the majority of the Belgian population must 
have a tendency to weaken the moral and industrial fiber _ |) 
of the people. It is scarcely probable, however, that this — 
result will be sufficient to retard materially the restoration | 
of the country, in comparison with the stimulus of the © 
great sense of release and freedom which must follow — 
the return of Belgium to full control of her own govern- — 
ment. : 


LER ESC LANG 


A SERIES OF SKETCHES WRITTEN 
FROM BETWEEN THE LINES OF 
SOME MEDICAL CASE HISTORIES 


GREAT deal is said first and last, by reformers 
nowadays, and here even some doctors come 
in, of the‘need of more extensive education on 
the subject of social hygiene. People are be- 

ginning finally to realize that the kind of physiology that 
is so carefully expurgated as to eliminate all mention of 
sex, is hardly suitable for teaching outside of the Garden 
of Eden. One of the most vital and interesting functions 
of organic life is reproduction, and from the standpoint 
of the race, nothing, perhaps, in the life of the organism 
is of equal importance. 

Most of this mention of more extensive education re- 
fers strictly to the training that the child gets in the home 
or in the organized school. He is supposed to be edu- 


cated, by his parents or by his teachers, strictly within lim- _ 


its, even within exact boundaries of time. The fact that 
education is a continuous, uninterruptable process, going 
on relentlessly through all the waking hours of the day 


and night, is forgotten. We do not get our education, even P| 
the most important part of it, in the home, or in the school, © 
or in the church. 

Our titular teachers, even our parents, play a compara- 
tively small part in the average instance, in our mental de-— 
velopment. Experience is not only the best teacher, it is, 
practically speaking, the only teacher, and the one school 
from which we never play truant is the school of life. — 
What a boy learns in the home he may very readily un- 
learn in the street; what he learns in the school he will 
forget if it does not tally with what he learns elsewhere. 
Education in any permanent sense must be directly ap- 
plicable to life, otherwise it is the most superfluous and 
transitory of mental decorations. 

We speak of educating children more extensively with 
regard to reproduction; in point of fact, that is hardly 
possible. Most adolescent boys, and girls, too, know quite 
as much as their parents and teachers of the actual pro- 
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cesses of reproduction. They have not learned it at home 
or in the school, but they have learned it somewhere, as 
_ we all very well know, from our own personal experience. 
- Still, if we cannot educate children more extensively, we 
can at least educate them more accurately—and that, I 
- suppose, is what parents and teachers mean. We can 
teach them about reproduction in a rational manner, so 
that the knowledge they possess may approximate more 
closely to life as they find it. 

But here at once we come a cropper, for much of the 
rational teaching that may be expounded in the home and 
in the school will be found by the boy to have no actual 
counterpart in real life. We tell a boy that immorality is 
wrong for thus and such reasons,—reasons very weighty 
in themselves; and then we turn him out into a com- 
munity that makes every possible provision for masculine 
laxity in morals and gives the lie to every word that we 
have said. The first friends a boy makes on his own level, 
deny flatly all our orthodox teachings, and we are at once 
convicted of the unforgivable sin of hypocrisy on the sure 
evidence that actions speak louder than words. 

We speak of sending our children to private schools, 
and for a short time we may be able to do so, but in the 
end they all attend more or less the same school,—the one 
the community runs, the “public school,’—that is the 
very life of the community itself. This public school the 
reform pedagog has lost sight of; but he attended it him- 
self, and that is the reason he believes that children should 
be more extensively educated in social hygiene. 

Fancy sending a child to a grammar school and having 
him taught to spell words correctly; and then sending 
him to a high school where all the words in the textbooks 
were spelled incorrectly. He would have to learn spell- 
ing all over again, and his natural deduction would be 
that he had been taught incorrectly in the first place. 

It sounds sufficiently illogical—but that is precisely 
what we are doing to all of the children, all of the time. 
especially to those whom we teach social hygiene. We 
give them a code of morals that is wholly out of line 
with life as they find it, and when they get out into the 
great public school of life they have to orient themselves 
all over again. I do not advocate teaching children in- 
correct spelling at the first to avoid the difficulty. I ad- 
vocate teaching correct spelling in the upper school. 


FRIEND of mine, a settlement worker, took into 

her home, in the capacity of cook, a girl who had 

had an illegitimate child. The child was syphilitic and 

_died, fortunately, soon after birth. The girl showed no 
signs of the disease. 

The settlement in which Miss Andrews lived was lo- 
cated in the southern part of the city, in the near neigh- 
borhood-of one of our largest medical schools. Part of 
the neighborhood was a well-known, disreputable district, 
full of “furnished room” houses ; and in these houses with 
easily imaginable results, many of the medical students 
lived and still live. 

The faculty assumed no responsibility for the personal 
habits of the students and exercised nothing but a nom- 
inal supervision of their boarding-houses. The result was 
that boys would come up to town, and quite innocently 
take lodgings in houses of assignation. Before they had 
had even one good night’s sleep, they would as likely as 
not be solicited by the women in neighboring rooms, and 
their “initiation,” as it was called, and still is, I believe, 
would be run off within the first week by fellow-students. 


Infection naturally followed in a certain proportion of 
the cases, and vacancies in the class occurred, which were 
listed in the record under curiously deceptive headings. 

Elma, as the girl was called, had become acquainted 
with some of the students in the hospital when she was 
confined there. Afterwards they met her by chartce on the 
street and found out where she lived. One boy in par- 
ticular seemed to take a great fancy to her, for he [iter- 
ally dogged her footsteps. At first he merely pursued her 
on the streets, but later he actually came into the kitchen 
at the settlement to see her. 

One night Miss Andrews found Elma in tears, and the 
girl told the whole story to her. It appeared that the boy 
knew or said he knew some friends of hers at home, and 
he was using the threat of disclosure to get his way with 
her. Miss Andrews was naturally outraged, and having 
secured the boy’s name and address from the girl, asked 
me to see him. 

I called him up one night at his house, and to my sur- 
prise he agreed readily enough to come and see me. In 
the course of half an hour he came in. He was a young 
fellow, not by any chance more than nineteen years old, 
with a pleasant, countrified manner and a quick way of 
smiling back an answer that was most disarming. 

I reiterated that I wanted to talk about Elma with him, 
and he sat down in a big chair at the other side of the 
fire with his cap in his hands and a brief look at the 
clock. Had he, I wondered, another appointment? He 
began the conversation himself. 

“Elma,” he said, shaking his head sagely, “is not a good 
girl. I don’t know whether you know it.” 

“You mean she has had an illegitimate child?” 

“Yes. We all knew about it in the hospital. The child 
died. It was syphilitic, but the girl hasn’t got it. It must 
have been germ inheritance,” he added quickly. “We look- 
ed that up before she was discharged.” 

The young wolves had been on her track some time, but 
they had knowledge enough to take precautions. 

“It seems to me a peculiarly brutal thing,” I volunteered 
slowly, “to pursue this girl. She’s only just got her foot 
on the ladder, and you’re trying to drag her down.” 

“But she’s a bad girl,’ he explained in a puzzled man- 
ner. He could see nothing out of the way in his conduct. 

“Nonsense!” I said. ‘“There’s nothing really bad about 
her. She was seduced under promise of marriage by a 
married man. You wouldn’t call yourself bad under such 
circumstances, would you?” 

He twisted his cap around and laughed softly. “It’s 
different with girls,” he said. “If a girl isn’t really good, 
she’s bad. That’s the end of it. Now boys, men, are 
mostly all the same.” 

“T don’t find any room in my conception of justice for 
a double standard of morals,” I ventured. “What’s wrong 
in a woman is wrong in a man. It’s the act itself that’s 
immoral, no matter what the sex of the individual.” 

“But there’s nothing wrong in Nature,’ he informed 
me solemnly, “and this thing is necessary for men; all the 
fellows say so. Dr. (he mentioned the name of a 
local psychiatrist) says that it’s often necessary; he even 
recommends it in some cases, so they say.” 

“Much as physicians recommend the continuance tem- 
porarily of morphine when patients have acquired the 
habit,” I corrected. “Still, you wouldn’t maintain that 
drugging with opium was good for the average man.” 

He smiled over at me in his winning way. “I don’t take 
morphia. I don’t even drink much, only now and then.” 
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“Well, you couldn’t do yourself much more damage by 
taking morphia than by living the way you do. Think of 
the risks you run with regard to infection.” 

“Oh, as to that,” he put his hand in his pocket and 
fumbled with something, “we all have our prophylactic 
outfits. The boys warn new men as soon as they come in.” 

I was visibly staggered. 

“What you’re saying, if you'll excuse me, is all non- 
sense. You know as well as I do,—you must know, from 
your medical experience that men and women are differ- 
ent, and that, therefore, there are different standards of 
conduct for the two. What’s wrong in a woman is per- 
fectly natural in a man. That’s why there are bad women; 
they have to be.” 

His philosophy was coherent; his conscience at ease. 

“Did your parents never talk to you or teach you about 
these things?” 

“Oh, yes, mother did, and father once warned me not 
to bring any badness into the house when he caught 
me in our servant’s room. But what did mother know? 
She is a woman; she doesn’t know how it is with a man. 
She brought me up awfully strictly with all sorts of no- 
tions, and I didn’t find out what real life was like until 
long after I went to school.” 

I saw the difficulties of the case I was Healing with. 

“But do you never think of marriage, and what you will 
demand of your wife? You will expect her to be a pure 
girl, won't you, and what will you have to give in return?” 

He was off again in that whimsical smile. “Girls don’t 
like a goody-goody,” he said, with the wisdom of the 
sages. “They like a real man, one who has had experience, 
who knows things. They don’t want a baby for a hus- 
band, I know.” He gave a final nod. 

The completeness of his philosophy bowled me over. 
How had he had time to piece it together in his short life? 
It became obvious that he had received it all second hand. 

“Girls don’t understand about the disease end of it,” I 
suggested. “They don’t know the dangers they run.” 

“Oh, there I am with you. I think if you marry when 
you are infected, it’s a sin. A man in my class married 
secretly.last week, and he had an uncured gonorrhoea. It 
made me sick. I tried my best to prevent him, but there 
was no arguing with him, he would go on.” 

“T suppose that was because he loved the girl.” 

“Yes, I know, doctor, but that was all the more reason.” 
He saw that I was smiling. “Of course, we’d both stand 
together there, but somehow he couldn’t seem to see it; 
he thought the danger was trifling.” 

“Yes.” I said, “they generally do. 
place I wouldn’t trust you. 
some way around.” 

He flushed. ‘Well, sometimes it isn’t so dangerous,— 
at least, they seem to get along all right.” 

“When once you begin letting the bars down there’s 
no telling where you'll land,’ I warned him. “The only 
way to do is to brace up, show some self-respect and act 
like a gentleman.” 

“But I can’t get your notion that the thing is wrong,” he 


If you were in his 
Your philosophy would find 
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said. He was quite evidently trying to get my point a| 
view, but it was all too foreign to him. “The disreputabi 
streets are the best policed streets in town. There ar 
more policemen there than anywhere else; this thing | 
openly permitted.’ If there were anything wrong in it, © 
would be against the law.” 

“There are laws on the statute books,’ I reminded hing 

“Yes, I know, but they’re there just for looks. No ons 
in his senses would ever think of trying to enforce then» 
What the law permits, doctor, is all right. I guess Ivy 
got you there.” He smiled triumphantly but sympathetic. 
ally. He was quite plainly tolerant and sorry forme. “IT §- 
leave Elma alone, though, if you want me to. I was doing §- 
it on a dare. But she won’t go-far. She’s known, anc 
she’s easy. She’s meat for any of the boys.” 

“Get the other boys to leave her alone, too.” i. 

“Oh, I can’t go around preaching, doctor. What would - 
they think of me?” 

“Tell me, at least, that you'll try to behave yourself.’ 
We were standing up. He was in a hurry to go now. _ 

“T can’t doctor. You know I can’t. The boys would 
tease the life out of me. But you won’t use it against me?” 
he said half accusingly. Somehow he had conceived the 
idea I could reach him through the medical school. 

“Tf I said ‘yes, would you stop?” : 

“Oh, then, I suppose I’d have to, but it wouldn’t be 
fair,” he said. 

‘It came home to me in a flash. Our whole community” 
education bases morals on punishment; acts that are ex- 
empt, come within the pale. Murder, theft, perjury are 
all wrong because they are punishable. _ This is the crite- 
rion to the immature mind. Immorality as such is un-_ | 
punishable, therefore it lacks the recognized stamp of the 
community’s disapproval. It is legitimate until the com-_ 
munity formally affixes its label of crime. 

I helped him into his coat and saw that there was still 
down on his cheek, and his neck under his collar was soft 
and white like a child’s. 4 

“Think it over,” I said. “Think it over before you go” 
on, and remember that: medical science disagrees with 
every premise of yours.” 

“T’ll think it over, doctor.” He shook hands warmly. } 
“But—well, I guess it’s the other fellows and the way the 
town’s run. Thanks for talking to me, though. Good-bye.” 

The door closed. He was gone. 3 i, 
the 

SAT for a long time over the fire pondering the thing. 
It looked like a vicious circle. One generation forcing — 
its sordid point of view on another, and the next just hand-— 
ing it on. With boys ‘debauched in their infancy, what | 
hope could there ever be? 

Then suddenly, as a light in darkness, the woman’s | 
point of view occurred to me. I comprehended the signi- 
ficance of the woman’s movement in its relation to mor-_ 
ality. Childhood and-youth no longer would be polluted 
when woman, the natural protector of humanity’s future, — 
should gain full voice in the teachings of the community’s — 
public school. 
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The Playground Experiment in 
the Philippines Which Holds 
Out Hope for Spain, for 
Mexico, for Spanish America 
Generally, and for the Orient 
—THE Survey, June 3. 


NEW WINE FOR OLD BOTTLES 
Can the Old Rest-houses of 
Burmah Be Transformed into 
Recreation Centers for the 
Children of the Jungle? 
—TuHe Survey, July 1. 
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ERE you ever storm-bound on a saeter, 
with your only fodder a tub of remme- 
koller?” The inquiry came from young 
Jensen, broad-shouldered, six foot three, 
a New York engineer, back with his bride for Norway’s 
centennial. He stood looking down smilingly from his 
_vantage-point a foot or two above on the mountain path. 

“Of course, you weren’t,” he answered his own question. 
“I don’t suppose you know what a saeter is, or remme- 
koller, either. If you’d been brought up here, now ¥ 

He looked out to the distant sea, to the curious, sharply 
defined fjord which ran into the land almost at our feet. 
Norway was a place of dreams to Jensen. He knew the 
homeland story. He had told much of it in the last few 
weeks of rambles in the Land of the Midnight Sun—how, 
in the dawn of history, hordes from Asia came, in Russia, 
to the parting of the ways. One stream of blue-eyed, 
yellow-haired folk took the “north way.” This Nor- 
way, the land they reached at last, was stony. Because 
of scantiness of its growth, some were forced off the land 
to become baymen, men of the Vik, the creek—vikings. 
- 
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does 


“WHEN SUMMER 
come, the saeter girl 1s 
doomed to the solitude of 
the saeter. Few are the 
human faces she will see 
from winter's end to win- 


ter’s fresh breaking” 


These seafarers were fierce warriors, brave, courageous. 
They made long expeditions to France, Iceland, Greén- 
land, sailed through the Pillars of Hercules, terrified the 
Mediterranean, even discovered America long before 
Columbus sailed for Marco Polo Land. 

Some remained landsmen. The struggle evolved a race 
fit to wring an existence from the stoniest of farmlets. 
Here and there were bits of mountain meadow enclosed 
by forest-clad cliffs, through the black green of whose 
pines ran long yellow-green streaks—grass healed scars 
where avalanches had thundered. Others were little 
shelves of land, along cliffs whose feet were washed by 
the lapping of fjord waves. 

Above such a fjord Jensen stood, where a poorly 
marked trail led to the ribbon of farmland far above. 
These tiny mountain farms are called saeters, Jensen ex- 
plained. They exist wherever a flock of goats can find 
forage and there is room on the rocky shelf for a saeter- 
girl’s cabin. Walking along a valley floor, once a fjord 
bed, you may see on the heights above what looks like a 
string of white ants, and following, a speck of red. The 
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white dots are goats, the red is the bodice of a saeter- 
girl. 

Jensen suggested a climb to the saeter above for a tub 
of remmekoller, sweet, creamy curds somewhat resem- 
bling the German schmerkase. It was a good half-day’s 
pull to the saeter. Jensen, brimful of enthusiasm over his 
new home in America, talked of contrasts between the old 
world and the new. He chatted of his work at subway 
building, and of the crowded New York streets. 

To see the other extreme in population density, he said, 
you must clamber to a gjedoest factory, a saeter. 

Long before you dine on remmekoller you learn to 
know gjedoest. Every breakfast, luncheon, dinner, there 
comes to your table, along with fjord fish and the coarse 
bread called flod-brod, a box-shaped mass of what looks 
like kitchen soap—even tastes like it, a tenderfoot some- 
times swears. It is usually decorated with a bit of Har- 


“The Little Pier at the Home Gaard” 


danger needle-work pinned around it. Gjedoest is a 
highly nutritious goat’s milk cheese. Norway needs much 
of this; therefore exist Jensen’s gjedoest factories, the 
saeters, for, as he laughingly said, the cheese can be pro- 
duced from rocks “where the goats use pincers to reach 
the grass.” 

Presiding over the saeter is the saeter-girl. She goes 
to her saeter as soon as the season of long nights is over, 
she remains there till the long nights come again. Her 
life is merely a semi-annual change from one period of 
intense loneliness to another. 

With Norway’s history at tip of his tongue, Jensen 
spoke of their common ancestors, recounting how in the 
Jong, long ago, there came to the viking land a band 


of venturesome Phoenicians who had voyaged through the” 


Pillars of Hercules, passed the tin mines of chalk-cliffed 
Albion, and sailed on to the Land of the Midnight Sun. 
Returned, these mariners told tales of black winter nights, 
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lasting from early afternoon to late morning. They re} 
counted their adventures in a land of tropic sunligig | 
under the date-palms of the oases, in camel- crowde.. 
fonduk yards, in bazaars teeming with brightly-clad dese | 
folk, and the bazaar loiterers sneered and called the yarn, 
impossible, classed them with those of the Roe, of Sinba 
the sailor, of Aladdin. | 
But Jensen knew that the men had not spoken falsely 
He had watched through such long inky hours, and as w 
breasted the mountain es he told how every saeter-gir. 


knows them. Seven months she lives in the valley, whil: | 
the midnight skies scintillate with northern lights, or more | 


often, the night is pierced by the wail of an Arctic wind 


and grewsome noises of the storm that shuts out even the! 


few hours of sunlight around midday. When summer 


comes at last, she is doomed to the solitude of the saeter | 
Alone she lives the monotonous weeks as they grow inte | 


r 


The Codfish Market at Bergen where are sold the 
cargoes of the fishing fleet 


months. 
summer. There is not even the excitement of a pay-day; 
her summer’s earnings come only when snow drives her 
below. In the more isolated saeters, few are the human 
faces she will see from winter’s end to winter’s breaking. 

“Do you wonder,” said the stalwart Jensen, descendant 
of the vikings, “that out of that terrible solitude come 
some of the most plaintive folk-songs of our peasants? 
To me this music is more tragic than those weird melodies 
of the Hungarian out of which Liszt built his Rhapsodies.” 

As Jensen said this, he reached the edge of the last 
clump of scrawny timber. “Listen!” he exclaimed— 
through the clear air of the high mountain came the sound 
of wildest of love songs. “She is pouring out her whole 
life in that melody. Her lover is away with the fishing 
fleet. I saw them when they parted at the little pier at 
the home gaard. She knows the terrors of the voyage. 
Night after night, day after day, she is here in the soli- 


Her cabin is stocked with supplies to last all) 
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tude. It is only by means of an occasional wanderer, like 
ourselves, that news filters through telling her that at least 
nothing has gone wrong. 

We reached her hut, a rough little one-roomed, spotlessly 
clean chalet, so tiny it could hardly contain bed, chair, 
stove and a few dishes. So we ate our tub of remme- 
koller out of doors, with broken flod-brod and slivers of 
crumbly gjedoest. 

Soon the saeter-girl was off again to the crags. Jensen 
still sat on the rock that served as his dining-stool, point- 
ing to a speck of a farmhouse at the fjord-head below. 

“T spent the evening there, night before last,” he said. 
“The bondc, as we call our well-to-do peasant, was grum- 
bling because he had to pay taxes on the morrow. His 
school-tax had been increased a bit, for the birch bark 
thatched little schoolhouse, the roof abloom with wild pan- 
sies, was overpacked with blue-eyed bairns. He complained 


“The tub of remmekoller was eaten outdoors” 


that Norway ran her school system for America, and that 
immigration sapped most of her new growth. One 
year, he said, the country’s births almost failed to bal- 
ance the immigration.” 

“T like to chat with the home country folk,” continued 
Jensen. “And when I am back in America driving a 
crew of south Europe laborers, I find myself pondering 
over America’s debt to the overseas. So many of the 
blue-eyed lassies and lads make the long journey 
to the far Occident! So few come back to the Land 
of the Midnight Sun! 
his grumbling. Yet the saeter system is wrong. It means 
misery, silent, uncomplaining misery. Here is the loneli- 
ness that hurts. If only some one that knew how could 
come to show the way America does her rural betterment 
work. The bonde too, might not feel so badly. For 
America has a better way.” 

Jensen said, “America has a better way.” Yet he said 


The bonde has a bit of right in, 
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it with a heart full of affection for his Norway. None 
knew better than he that Norway is progressive, is in the 
first rank of progressive old-world nations. She was the 
first to give suffrage to women, the first to give them a 
seat in parliament. Her Ibsen, her Bjornson, have influ- 
enced all mankind. The volume of her foreign mission 
gifts, in spite of her comparative poverty of natural re- 
sources, is said to exceed that of any nation in the world, 
excepting England and America. In the field of inven- 
tion she has succeeded where inventive America failed. 

A brilliant example of this success is in the manufac- 
ture of manures from the air. A century ago such a pos- 
sibility had merely been suggested. Then an American 
company spent a million dollars at Niagara upon one of 
those ventures which, though itself a commercial failure, 
proved to be a foundation for others’ building. Two 
university men at Christiania reared upon it a success- 


avalanches had 


meadow, where 
thundered” 


“Bits of mountain 


ful structure. With power generated from Norwegian 
waterfalls, they made a commercial success of what had 
been at first only an interesting chemical experiment. 
Today, lonely fjord heads, which through the long cen- 
turies had hardly supported more than a few fishers 
and hunters, are the sites of growing industrial com- 
munities that take from the air the substance which 
makes two blades of grass grow where one grew before— 
a modern miracle of multiplying loaves. 

Yet, in spite of progress in utilizing natural wealth and 
in developing systems of social betterment, Norway be- 
longs to the old world. She needs contact with western 
ideas, with our American spirit, a spirit which has pro- 
duced men who dared to blaze new trails intellectually, 
who have been ever eager for new frontiers of human 
betterment, of recreation, as well as of praries and forests, 

Furthermore, the progressive spirit in Norway belongs 
more to a group of people than it does to the whole. Par- 
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ticularly conservative are the rural folk. They are not 
so ready as the town-folk to try new things, to experi- 
ment, but are strongly inclined to do things as they always 
have done them. Especially is this true of our peasant, 
the bonde, who still cherishes the ancient ways. The 
bonde, with his brothers, forms a large part of the Nor- 
wegian citizenry, a fine part, a sturdy part. He is ex- 
ceedingly careful about the profits in his farm work. 
This necessary care is to a large extent the result of con- 
ditions in a none too fertile land, but it has resulted in a 
greater regard for the well-being of property than for the 
well-being of those of his women-folk who become saeter- 
girls. 

In his dealing with the saeter-girls, the bonde is the 
very personification of old-world conservatism. He aims 
at making’as large a profit as possible out of his saeter. 
Norway has a climate that ripens his late-planted 
crops as early as those of Portugal, sown when the North- 
land was white with snow. He does not consider how 
long hours of this heat may affect his saeter-girls out 
there on guard. The sun shines early in Norway and 
the stifling hours are long. But the saeter-girl takes what 
comes her way—heat, hard work, solitude—with stoical 
endurance. Yet sometimes these are too much even for 
her, and nervous breakdowns or perhaps insanity results. 

It has been said that the greatest percentages of insanity 
are not among our overworked American business men, 
but among the lonely women of rural Scandinavia. The 
Bureau of the Census issued a few years ago, a special 
report on the insane and feebleminded. The number of 
insane for every 100,000 of population was given at 238.4 
in Norway; as 154.9 in Sweden. To some extent the dif- 
ference may be due to the more detailed investigation held 
in Norway. But in the opinion of alienists the plea con- 
tained herein is nevertheless sound. People become 


the fjord waves” 


“Others were washed by 
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A SLATE ROOFED SAETER HUT 


Whence “through the clear air of the high mountain 
came the wildest of love songs’ 


abnormal when they do not have enough human con- 
tact, enough outlet for the natural tendency to derive 
satsfaction from association with others. This question 
of outlet is most important in mental health. 

So then, though saeter girls must tend their herds in 
the uplands, it is not entirely necessary that the life of 
these should be cramped and narrowed as they are. Every 
human being needs attrition. We are gregarious animals. 
We need our kind around us as much as do bisons or 
wolves. We need at times to chatter like a flock of black- 
birds. The isolation of the saeter-girls works against 
race-old human tendencies, with resultant cruelties worse 
than those of factory life. 

Inquiries made over a considerable portion of south 
Norway, from the birch forests of Swedish border and 
from the coasts washed by the Skagerak, across the 
backbone of the country, to the twisted western fjords of 
Songe and Hardanger, showed that wherever there were 
mountain heights above deeply cut fjords, there also were 
found saeters with their saeter-girls. Except the fjord 
boats, sometimes the sea-level country below had no com- 
munication with the outside world other than trails over 
snow fields and glaciers. But there was life at fjord- 
level settlements, and some contact with other human 
beings. On the saeter was intense loneliness, monotony 
of diet not even varied by fjord fish, often never the sight 
of a single human face, as weeks grow into months. 

The waitress at the little inn, who looked like an ani- 
mated mushroom, as she staggered under a breakfast tray 
with nineteen kinds of preserved fish and meats, had more 
excitement in serving a single meal than came to her saeter 
sister in a whole summer. 

Probably no native-born American, not even those of 
us who may be the sons of foreign-born, can grasp how 
this old-world environment cramps; how unthinkingly 
cruel it can be; how different from that of our country is 
the European’s whole outlook upon life. It is only occa- 
sionally, when some profound thinker like the Italian his- 
torian Ferrero attempts to describe us from his viewpoint, 
that we have even a glimpse of how very different our 
surroundings are. 

- In our peculiar environment, in. our readiness to experi- 
ment, in our willingness to do things radically different, 
it has been not alone in the field of politics that we have 
dared to try on a large scale what Europe has hesitated to 
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do. Just as we have led with the use of the referendum 
and the recall, the initiative, even the recall of the judic- 
lary, in making our democracy more democratic, so, in 
our highly developed playgrounds, we have worked out 
solutions of problems that are worth thinking about. They 
are solutions that Europe needs to consider. 

The American playground has been a laboratory in which 
social workers, specializing on recreation problems, have 
learned to understand clearly certain things that Europe 
has not grasped while her supermen were teaching. A 
French authority visiting America just before the war 


“WHERE BARBED WIRE IS UNKNOWN” 
The wooden plow, the fences held together with rings 
of willow twig, speak of Bonde conservatism and thrift. 
The birch-bark roofs are abloom with wild pansies 


»roke out said that in all France there was not a single 
approach to our American playgrounds. Yet in this we 
are only translating into action the teachings of his coun- 
ry’s LaSalle, Fenelon, Montaigne, Rabelais. Thus, too, 
we have understood Froebel in a way Germany did not. 
In our progressive American commonwealths we are 
successfully grappling with various recreation problems 
particularly with this problem of rural recreation. The 
way has been blazed by pioneers such as Dr. Scudder of 
New Jersey, and Mr. Stebbins of California. 
_ Such thinkers as these have gone into the farmers’ 
10mes—sometmes as over-night wayfarers, knapsack on 
pack. As they “swapped yarns” at the after-supper fire- 
side—they have learned first-hand the causes of what Mr. 
Stebbins has aptly called the “ferry-boat rush” from farm 
-o city. Questionnaires, too, cnfirmed their former de- 
fuctions. Surveys followed. The work was done scien- 
‘ifically. Then these workers duplicated in the country- 
side the work of the city play leader. They organized 
olay at country schoolhouses—utilized these as social 
senters. They convinced conservative school trustees 
that membership by their school in a moving-picture 
sircuit, along with periodic other entertainment, meant 
that son and farm hand were a little better contented 
‘o stay at home—that such environment, substituted 
for the saloon, meant more efficient labor. The women 
and girls, too, were organized into play circles. Long 
forgotten games were resurrected, such as prompted 
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grey-haired grandmothers to commence relating reminis- 
cences of hoop-skirt days. Nor was the endeavor lim- 
ited to the rural population centers, such as the villages 
and their nearby farms. It was projected out into the 
solitary farmhouses—the women of some of which 
were almost as lonely as our saeter girl. The farm 
home visitor from the university was enlisted. She dis- 
cussed household affairs with the farmers’ wives. Ways 
to eliminate drudgery were found. This meant time- 
saving. The promise was enacted that this saved time 
was to be used for re-creation. 

It did not require much skill and tact in such a rural 
play expert, traveling from town to town in his county, 
to organize play and keep it running, particularly as he 
found so many willing helpers. The college woman, 
even one to a county, organized nature study. Boys, 
girls, grownups, learned to know that every day around 
them there was a circus to be enjoyed in the wild life. 
They were introduced to the creatures of a nearby fairy- 
land, of whose existence they had not even dreamed. 

Then came the inevitable—as it did with city demon- 
stration playgrounds. The rural folk were told: “This 
is volunteer work—it costs money. It is carried on by 
private expense only to show the people of your democ- 
racy what to demand. Now go to your county authorities 
as voters and taxpayers—tell them you want a college 
trained play expert from your University.” The engage- 
ment of such an expert inevitably came—doubly soon in 
the woman suffrage states, as the reader will appreciate 
if he will only think of the play hunger there exists under 
the faded sunbonnet of the woman who drives the berry 
wagon to the 5 A. mM. market in her nearby town. 

Now, the difference between America and Norway is— 
that just as the viking land professors were successful 
in solving the manure-from-air problem, so we have found 
the way in rural recreation. And, when some years ago, 
the commissioners of a Tennessee county employed the 
first rural play worker, and thus municipalized rural 
recreation, they not only blazed the way for democratic 
Amerca, but with a little help from us in pointing the 
way, probably also for a Norway, that at heart is just as 
democratic as are we. If America could send to Norway 
two experts in rural recreation, just as we have sent two 
workers to the Bengalese demonstration playground at 
Calcutta, we would be offering the Northland something 
that its people surely find worth while. 

No one of Norway’s folk perhaps, would be finally more 
interested in such newcomers, than the bonde himself. 
With all his faults, which are surely small beside his many 
virtues, he would listen very willingly to strangers from 
that America whither so many of his young people have 
wandered. The bonde is shrewd, he is careful; and if, 
with the tact, wit and initiative that most of our better class 
of playground workers have, he could be made to see the 
business good sense of keeping Norway’s young blood at 
home by making their home life more attractive, the far- 
reaching result of such a course would appeal to him. 

We owe much to Norway. America has drawn to its 
citizenship much of the viking land’s best blood. Some 
of them, standing in high places, are the sons and grand- 
sons of lonely saeter-girls who poured out their tragic 
lives in their plaintive folk-songs. How could America 
better repay her debt of gratitude to the Northland than 
by bringing to them, through actual demonstration by a 
couple of American supporters, American trained recrea- 
tion workers, the possible fuller life as wrought out by 
the recreation system at work in our countryside? 


THE MONTH 


HE threat of a strike on the rail- 
roads occupied the attention of 
the entire country during the 
month of August, and as matters pro- 
gressed, from negotiation to attempts at 
mediation and finally to intervention by 
the President, the tension increased in- 
stead of growing less and. in the last 
days of the month the situation was 
serious indeed. 


Early in August it was announced that 
the members of the four railway brother- 
hoods, nearly 400,000 strong, had voted 
overwhelmingly to strike if the demand 
of the freight train crews for the eight- 
hour day with time and one-half for 
overtime were refused by the railroads. 
At a meeting in New York between the 
brotherhood chiefs and the railway man- 
agers the demands were again refused 
as they were in the June conference, 
and arbitration was proposed. This was 
refused by the spokesmen for the men, 
whereupon the railroads, with the tacit 
consent of the union leaders, invited the 
federal Board of Mediation to use its of- 
fices to bring about an agreement. After 
the mediators had failed, President Wil- 
son summoned the committees for each 
side to Washington and for three 
weeks gave practically all his time 
to an effort to bring about an agreement. 

After consulting with the four broth- 
erhood chiefs and the 600 chairmen of 
the local divisions who accompanied them 
to Washington, President Wilson pro- 
posed to the railroads that-they grant 
the eight-hour day and that the demand 
of the men for time and one-half for 
overtime and certain counter proposals 
of the railroads be temporarily with- 
drawn until a federal commission could 
investigate the situation and determine 
the cost of the change. 

This proposal was rejected for the 
railroads by the committee of managers, 
who reiterated their suggestion that the 
whole question be arbitrated. President 
Wilson then called upon the presidents 
of the railroads who came to Washing- 
ton and at first seemed inclined to back 
up the decision of the managers with- 
out debate. 

Soon, however, matters took another 
turn. A small committee of railway 
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presidents began to hold conferences 
with President Wilson, and there began 
to be rumors that the eight-hour day 
might be granted if the President would 
give assurances that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would take favorable 
action on an application to increase 
freight rates. It was reported that the 
President was ready to appeal to Con- 
egress to adopt a resolution stating in 
effect that an advance ought to be grant- 
ed. 

In spite of this, it became known on 
Saturday, August 26, that the railway 
presidents were preparing a reply to 
President Wilson that would repeat the 
proposal that all questions should be ar- 
bitrated, and would state that, pending 
the decision of the arbitrators, they 
would keep a record of what would be 
due the men if time and one-half after 
eight hours were paid, and that they 
would be ready if the arbitrators should 
decide in favor of the men’s demands, to 
make retroactive payments on the eight- 
hour basis. 

Immediately the 600 brotherhood 
chairmen prepared to leave Washington. 
They were opposed to this mode of set- 
tlement and did not intend to remain 
where it could be placed before them for 
action. On Sunday, August 27, they 
started for their homes, carrying with 
them the strike orders, to be made ef- 
fective on receipt of word from the four 
chiefs who remained in Washington. 


HILE the railroad controversy as 
a matter of course has occupied 
the center of the stage, August, 1916, will 
long be remembered by social workers as 
the month in which two measures of ex- 
ceptional importance, after years of de- 
termined effort, were finally enacted into 
law by the Congress of the United 
States. One was the child labor bill 
which, despite the strenuous opposition 
of a small group of cotton mill senators, 
passed the Senate August 8, and reached 
its final form in conference committee 
shortly afterward. By its terms the na- 
tion recognizes for the first time, as Mrs. 
Kelley put it in last week’s Survey, 
“that this nation is one, and that its 
children are equal before the law.” 
The other bill, the passage of which 
ends a long struggle to raise the stand- 


ards of the largest employer of labor in 
the country, was the Kern-McGillicuddy 
federal workmen’s compensation bill, 
which was passed by the Senate August 
19 by a unanimous vote. It had already 
passed the House by a vote of 286 to 3. 
By its passage the 480,000 employes of 
the federal government, three-fourths 
of whom have hitherto been practically 
without protection, will receive the bene- 
fit of what John B. Andrews, secretary 
of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, calls “the most scientific and 
the most liberal workmen’s compensation 
law in the world.” The bill provides 
compensation during disability at the 
rate of two-thirds the wage loss, medi- 
cal attendance, and liberal death bene- 
fits. 

The final passage of this bill after 
three years of campaigning by the Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation is due to 
the untiring work of that body, which 
after drafting the bill in 1913 and se- 
curing its introduction in Congress by 
William B. Wilson, now secretary of 
labor, has never allowed it to drop out 
of sight. 

President Wilson took an active in- 
terest in both these bills and their pass- 
age was insured when he announced pub- 
licly in July that he considered it highly 
important that early and favorable ac- 
tion be taken. 

An attempt was made, late in the 
month to revive the immigration bill, 
but the movement lost strength when 
President Wilson let it be known that 
if it were passed with the literacy test 
he would again veto it. 


HILE the whole country was con- 
sidering what it would do if the 
trains should stop running, New York 
city had a taste of the real thing in the 
form of a street car strike which was 
quickly settled through the efforts of 
Mayor Mitchel and Oscar Straus, chair- 
man of the Public Service Commission. 
As a result the right to belong to a 
union has been conceded to the employes 
on the greater part of the surface car 
mileage of the city, and machinery has 
been set up for the adjustment of all 
questions at issue. 
The strike in the cloak, suit, and skirt 
industry in New York came to an end on 


a 
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August 7, after fourteen weeks of idle- 
ness and empty pay envelopes. The 
agreement raises wages 6 per cent, 


clips one hour from the working week, | 


and makes provision for the regulation 
of sub-contractors. 

Announcement was made August 22 
of the appointment of the three Ameri- 
can members of the International Joint 
Commission which is to settle differ- 
ences between the governments of Mexi- 
co and the United States. The Ameri- 
can commissioners are Franklin K. 
Lane, secretary of the interior, Judge 
George Gray of Delaware, and John R. 
Mott, general secretary of the Interna- 
tional Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. Prof. Leo S. Rowe of the Universi- 
ty of Pennsylvania is secretary of the 
American delegation. 

Mr. Lane is a lawyer, was for many 
years a member of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and is regarded as 
one of the most capable members of 
President Wilson's cabinet. Judge Gray 
was for fifteen years United States 
Senator from Delaware, appointed 
United States Circuit Judge in 1899, was 
a member of the Paris Peace Commis- 
sion in 1898, chairman of the An- 
thracite Coal Strike Commission in 
1902, and is a member of the 
International Permanent Court of Arbi- 
tration under The Hague Convention. 
Mr. Mott has been an official of the In- 
ternational Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation since 1888. He has traveled 
extensively in many countries in con- 
nection with the work of the association 
and is therefore not unfamiliar with in- 
ternational problems. Early in President 
Wilson’s administration he refused an 
appointment as minister to China. 

The commission will hold its first 
meeting in New York city, September 4. 


PREPAREDNESS FOR PEACE 
IN THE NAVAL BILL 


PHOENIX rises out of the pre- 
paredness fire. The largest naval 
appropriation bill in the history of the 
United States, amounting to over $315,- 
000,000, bears with it in its finally adopt- 
ed form the proviso for a conference of 
nations interested in disarmament to be 
called at the close of the present war by 
the President. Moreover, should this 
conference agree to limit expenditures 
for armament in all countries the naval 
bill authorizes the President to suspend 
preparations. The new paragraphs in 
the bill, as reported by David Lawrence 
in the New York Evening Post read: 
“Upon the conclusion of the war in 
Europe, or as soon as it may be done, 
the President of the United States is au- 
thorized to invite all the great govern- 
ments of the world to send representa- 
tives to a conference which shall be 
charged with the duty of suggesting an 
organization, a court of arbitration or 
other body, to which disputed questions 
between nations shall be referred for ad- 
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MILTON DICTATING TO HIS DAUGHTER 
BND original by Munkacsy, in New York Public Library 


The Vision of the Blind 


“Thousands at his bidding 
speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean 
without rest; 
They also serve who only stand 
and wait.” 


Was the spirit of prophecy 
upon John Milton when, more 
than two hundred and fifty 
years ago, he dictated those 
words to his daughter ? 


Did the “blind poet” have a 
vision of the millions of tele- 
phone messages speeding 
instantly over hundreds and 
thousands of miles of wire 
spanning the continent? 
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One System 


“They also serve who only 
The Bell 


Telephone is your servant even 


stand and wait.” 


while it “only stands and 
waits.” The whole system is 
always prepared and ready for 


your instant command. 


Every wire and switchboard 
and telephone instrument is 
kept alive and responsive by an 


army of telephone workers. 


Each one has his special part 
to do and, because he does it 
faithfully, countless messages 
speed throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, at every 
minute of the day and night. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


IN THE HEART OF SHOPPING DISTRICT 


TOWER BROS. STATIONERY CO. 


WHOLESALE 
RETAIL AND 
MANUFACTURING 


STATIONERS 


LOOSE LEAF 
DEVICES 
A SPECIALTY 


PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHING, ENGRAVING 


BLANK BOOKS TO ORDER, OFFICE, RAILROAD 
AND BANK SUPPLIES 


23 WEST 23d STREET 
TELEPHONE 2393 GRAMERCY 


NEW YORK 


MAIL ORDERS GIVEN 
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6% INVESTMENT 


Combining the Strong Features of 
Both Real Estate and Industrial Bonds 


Obligation of old established, well-known com- 
pany with large net earnings and successful 
record in manufacturing a necessity. 


Ask for Circular No. 943 OA 


Pe abody, Houghteling & Co. 


10 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 


| Established 1865) 


1. Secured by first mortgage upon land and build- 
ings, located in five important cities and ample 
to fully safeguard the investment. 
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Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 


“Want?” advertisements under the various head- 


ings ‘Situations Wanted,”’ ‘‘Help Wanted,” etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address: 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


AS EXECUTIVE 
large Health Center 
college woman with 10 years’ experience 
in health education and administration; 
particularly interested in field teaching of 
students, in organization and _ research. 
Address 2319, SurRvEy. 


or first assistant in 
or similar work, 


AN EASTERN GENTLEMAN, EX- 
PERIENCED AS SUPERINTENDENT 
OF AN ORPHANAGE, DESIRES A 
SIMILAR POSITION IN AN _INSTI- 
TUTION ADVOCATING ADVANCED 
IDEAS. ADDRESS 2356 SURVEY. 


PROFESSORSHIP in Sociology Grad- 
uate Syracuse University, A. B. Sociology; 
University State of N. Y., State College for 
Teachers, A. M. Sociology ; 5 years experi- 
ence Academic Schools; 4 years Junior Re- 
public work, two as Superintendent; Eight 
years N. Y. State Board of Charities, four 
Superintendent of State and Alien Poor; 
Five years State Labor Dept. N. Y., Deputy 
Commissioner and Chairman State Board 
Arbitration, one year Acting Commissioner 
of Labor and Chairman State Industrial 
Board. Age 42—Republican Methodist. 
Address 2358, Survey. 


WANTED—By October, position by 
trained, experienced social worker, now em- 
ployed. Speaks French, German, Italian, 
some Spanish. Hospital work preferred. 
Address 2362, SuRVEY. 


SOCIAL worker with special business 
training and experience in compiling, relat- 
ing and interpreting statistics seeks oppor- 
tunity with business house, educational or 
other organizations. Address 2360 Survey. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED—Trained social worker for 
secretary Associated Charities, Waterville, 
Maine. Apply same. 


WANTED—Graduate nurse, Bohemian 
speaking for social service and nursing in 
manufacturing plant in Chicago. Give full 
particulars regarding experience, qualifica- 
tions and if possible send photograph, which 
will be returned promptly. Steady position 
and good pay. Address 2361 Survey. 


WANTED—Young, unmarried, energetic 
man for executive position in Boys Indus- 
trial School. Must have advanced ideas, 
and some knowledge of Industrial Train- 
ing. Splendid opportunity for building up 
a great work Address, 2367 Survey. 


WANTED—Young Jewish woman. So- 
cial settlement in large eastern city offers 
opportunity for training, with residence and 
nominal salary. Address 2368, SuRvEY. 


TRYING TIMES 


These are trying times for 
all who use printed matter. 
Present conditions make it 
difficult to get materials, and 
prices are much above normal. 


If you have a printing prob- 
lem, let us help you solve it. 
We have the knack of over- 
coming difficulties and of 
stretching the value of a dollar, 
quality and service considered. 


Send us copy for any work you require 
printed. Let us demonstrate our print- 
ing service—soon. 


FELL CO. PRINTERS 
1315-1319 CHERRY ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 


WM. F. 
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judication and peaceful settlement and to’ 
consider the question of disarmament 
and submit their recommendations to 
their respective Governments for ap- 
proval. The President is hereby author- 
ized to appoint nine citizens of the 
United States who in his judgment shall 
be qualified for such duty to be repre- 
sentatives of the United States in such a 
conference. The President is 
authorized to fix the compensation of the 
commissioners. A sum of $200,- 
000 is appropriated to carry into effect 
this provision. 

“If at any time peters the appropria- 
tions authorized by this act shall have 
been contracted for there shall have been 
established, with the cooperation of the 
United States of America, an interna- 
tional tribunal or tribunals, competent to 
secure peaceful determination of all in- 
ternational disputes, and which shall ren- 
der unnecessary the maintenance of 
competitive armaments, then and in that 
case such naval expenditures as may be 
inconsistent with the engagements made 
in the establishment of such tribunal or 
tribunals may be suspended when so or- 
dered by the President of the United 
States.” 

Mr. Lawrence then goes on to say: 

“The administration is working around 
to the idea of a league to enforce 
peace, as intimated in one of the 
speeches of the President last spring. 
The United States would be willing to 
put its bulk of force in the arch that 
would support the peace of the world. 
Such an arrangement, however, must 
take into consideration the limitation im- 
mediately of naval armaments since this 
is the most costly item of all. And the 
Washington Government is preparing to 
move decisively toward that end as soon 
as the European war is over. One high 
official in the confidence of President Wil- 
son is even hopeful that some of the 
money appropriated this year need never 
be spent, that an international agreement, 
if not actually effected, will be so certain 
of adoption after the preliminary steps 
of the naval conference are taken that 
Congress might conceivably limit its ap- 
propriations merely to the maintenance 
of the naval establishment already cre- 
ated.” 


OFFICIAL GO-BETWEENS FOR 
MAN AND JOB 


EALIZATION that the public em- 

ployment office has a much larger 
task than the mere filling of jobs came 
out strongly at the fourth annual meet- 
ing of the American Association of Pub- 
lic Employment Offices recently held in 
Buffalo. Men and women attended from 
the South and West and from Cansiill 
besides those from nearby states. Some 
of them, like those from New York and 
Ohio, attended at their own expense, thus 
indicating, writes Louise C. Odencrantz 
of Brooklyn, “that the employes of these 
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YES YOU DO 


Need a Typewriter 


You Know You Do — 
and You Would Buy One 
If You Could Get : 


offices have a greater interest and reali- 
zation of the value of such conferences 
than do the state powers operating them; 
the attitude is not consistent with the 
general theory that public employes are 
not interested in their jobs.” 


This was the first meeting at which the 
subject of vocational guidance and ju- 
venile placement formed a definite part 
of the program. Alvin E. Dodd of the 
National Society for the Promotion of 
Industrial Education, emphasized the 
need of a community to know its indus- 
trial conditions and opportunities, and to 
have such information as is gained by 
both employment offices and industrial 
surveys before it can develop effective 
educational plans. 


Rachel Gallagher, in describing the 
work of the girls’ and women’s bureau 
at Cleveland, pointed out the wisdom 
and advantages of carrying on juvenile 
placement work in close cooperation with 
adult placement work. Moreover, just 
as employment offices are a source of in- 
formation about individual employers, so, 
with their knowledge of the demands and 
short-comings of industry, they are, or 
ought to be, a valuable source of in- 
formation for schools and trade schools, 
especially with a view to developing the 
idea that schools ought not to train for 
an individual job but for life. “It ought 
to mean a demand for good working con- 
ditions, more leisure and actual living.” 


The relation of public employment 
offices to labor organizations and em- 
ployers’ organizations formed the subject 
for a separate session. In a plea for a 
study of industrial conditions, Robert G. 
Valentine, industrial counselor of Mass- 
achusetts, pointed out that the dis- 
trust of trade unionists to government 
agencies will disappear as employers, 
workers and the public get a better un- 
derstanding of industrial processes and 
conditions. 


A prominent feature of the conference 
was the lively interest and vigorous dis- 
cussion of scientific methods in the 
operating of public employment offices. 
Throughout the country, the officials con- 
nected with them are seriously trying 
to establish this governmental function 
upon sound business methods. Royal 
Meeker, federal commissioner of labor 
statistics, urged nation-wide cooperation 
between the offices to secure standardiza- 
tion of statistics and uniformity in 
records and definitions, to secure a fair 
basis of comparison of the work of the 
different bureaus. At present, the figures 
in the monthly review of the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics furnish 
no such basis, due to the wide variation 
even in the definition of such simple 
terms as “registrations”, “positions filled” 
and “renewals”. One result of such 
different statistical methods is that some 
offices which are doing good, intensive 
work do not get credit for it. Mr. 
Meeker was invited to become a member 
of the association committee to formu- 


Wemingron 


everything but weight and size, 


first-grade writing machine. 
Sent on ten days’ free exam- 
ination anywhere within 150 
miles ofanyRemington office 
—tobereturnedby youifyou 
decide not to keepit. You 
can see exactly what you 
are getting before you de- 
cide to purchase. If you 
like, you can buy on easy 
payments—$5 down and $5 
a month. 

Here is the right combina- 
tion—the machine, the 
price, the terms—all three 
in one. And all three are 
good reasons why you 
should mail this coupon. 


SCHOOLS 


he New York Training School 

for Community Workers an- 

nounces the opening of its second year 
of LECTURES AND PRACTICAL 
WORK, beginning October 11, 1916. 


For information address Executive Secretary 


70 Fifth Avenue New York City 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 


COURSE IN PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING 


A course in public health nursing designed 
to prepare properly qualified nurses for 
positions in Ohio, paying $75 to $100 per 


month is offered during the academic year 


1916-17. The course will extend from 
September 19, 1916 to June 13, 1917, and 
will include theoretical and practical work. 
Information regarding requirements for 
admission may be obtained from the En- 
trance Examination Board, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, 


Here it is—the latest thing in typewriters—the 


A little gem of a Remington—in name, in work, in quality, in 


It sells for $50—a price never before equalled for an absolutely 
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The 
Right Machine 
at the 
Right Price | 
on the 


Right Terms 


EMINGTO)\] 


JUNIOR 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


Remington Typewriter Company, 


(Incorporated) 


327 Broadway, New York. 


Send me a Remington Junior Type- 
writer, price $50, on free examination. It 
is understood that I may return the machine, 
if I choose, within ten days. If I decide 
to purchase it, I agree to pay for it in 10 
monthly payments of $5 each. 


THREE VOLUMES 
By Edward T. Devine 


THE NORMAL LIFE 


A careful description, a close-knit argument 
for the best things to be had—and how to get 
them—in childhood, in adolescence, in youth, 


in maturity. in old age. Price $/; by mail $/.07. 
THE SPIRIT OF SOCIAL WORK 


Nine of Mr. Devine’s addresses, delivered 
at vanous times and places, full of the author's 
inspiring conviction that ancient wrongs shall 


be righted.”” Price, postpaid, $1.00. 


SOCIAL FORCES 
Twenty-five editorials from THE SURVEY 


in which Mr. Devine focuses on American prob- 
lems the world-wide experience of social work 
and theory gathered inte the news columns of 
the magazine from week to week. Price, post- 


paid, $/.00. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
112 East 19 Street New York, N. Y. 
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CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPHY 


FOURTEENTH YEAR OPENS OCTOBER 2, 1916 


GENERAL TRAINING COURSE FOR SOCIAL WORKERS 


One-year course for college graduates. Two-year course for other 
qualified students 


SPECIAL PLAYGROUND COURSE 


With technical classes, at Hull-House Gymnasium, in folk dancing, games, 
story telling, dramatics, preparation of pageants and gymnastics 


SPECIAL COURSE FOR PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES 


For further information, address The Dean, 2559 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


TOOLS ane 
BENCHES 


FOR 


MANUAL TRAINING, 
INSTITUTIONAL or 
INDIVIDUAL USE 


If you tinker at home or are in- 

terested in any way in Manual 

Training,you should know more 

Sond fe despa ae about ourline of high grade Tools and Benches, 
of Manual Training Outfits Our hobby since 1848 has always been ‘‘ Quality. 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO. 


HARDWARE, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
4th Avenue and [3th Street New York since 1848 


>IT AUTEUR 


Rush and Emergency Work Efficiently Handled 


Ber TaRREL 


Magazines, Catalogs, Annual Reports 
and all kinds of commercial 


PRINTING 


Telephones: Cortlandt 1136, 1137, 3208 


Nos. 206 and 208 Fulton Street, New York City 


AOA ATT 


1916 
e plans for uniform records and sta- 


A resolution was, passed to support the 
Nolan bill, now before Congress, provid- 
for the establishment of a federal 
loyment bureau. Secretary of Labor 
ilson, who was present, ur ged its pas 
ge as the best m 
operation among cit 
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y, State and federal 
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ae a > 
eh: oi i skcacdiogslial t. This 
was the solution offered by Hilda 
fulhauser, who has been studying the 
xroblem for the United States Depart- 
ment oi Labor, and by Jacob Lightner. 
director of the Pennsylvania State Pub- 
lic Employment Bureau, and Joseph 
Spitz, director of employment m New 


Jip 
o 
[e) 


My 


Jersey. In fact, so eager was the spirit 
of cooperation on the part of the states 
with the federal government, that there 
was some heated argument as to “who 
got there iust”. 


CATHOLICS AND THE MINI- 
MUM WAGE 


(tices are enthusiastic over 
the question of the minimum wage. 
That was made clear by the repeated 
app lause which greeted the arguments of 
John A. Ryan of the Catholic “Univ ersity 
ae ‘Atserica and others, who discussed 
the topic at the social service conference 
of the fifteenth annual Convention of 
Federation of Catholic Societies, in Car- 
negie Hall, New York city, August 21 

Father Ryan, introduced by Prof. 
James E. Haggerty oi Ohio State Uni- 
versity, as the “most distinguished Cath- 
olic economist,” said that since the mini- 
mum wage was a question of right and 
wrong Catholics should be especially in- 
terested. He said, moreover, the issue 
would not be solved by the labor leaders, 
because 80 per cent of the workers are 
unorganized, nor by the employer in two 
thous sand years, but “society must have 
its y n industry,” and for society to 
soci by ree was as just as to 
fety devices or limit exorbitant 
“Ti the laborer has sufficient 
; he can remedy almost all other 
things himself,” said Dr. Ryan. 

Rev. Edwin V. O’Hara, chairman of 
the Oregon State Commission on the 
eee Wage, declared that since the 

assage of the law in Oregon, prescrib- 
ing a minimum wage for women, the 
general average oi wages has not been 
lowered as some had feared, but that on 
the contrary a higher percentage of 
women are getting $12 a week than be- 
fore. The one evil which was discovered 
aiter the law went into effect was the 
practice of discharging the apprentice 
who receives $6 a week at the end of her 
first year and hiring another apprentice 
to take her place. This has been rem- 
edied by a sliding scale of weekly wages 
over monthly periods, during the first 
year of work. 
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SANNA 


HALF THE STORY’S 
IN THE PRINTING 


In getting out your Reports 
and Appeals a good argument is 
lost in a poorly printed page 


DeWitt. Gardner 


HAS HAD FORTY-ONE 
YEARS EXPERIENCE AS A 


Stationer, Printer 
and Blank Book 
Manufacturer 


177 Broadway, New York 
= Established 1874. Tel, Cortlandt 434 
il ors anal ee cA 


AMERICA 


See GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 


VIA 


NORTHERN STEAMSHIP CO. 
(Great Northern Railway) 

Ss. S. NORTH LAND 
Leaves Buffalo Tuesday and 
Chicago Saturday 
.Meals a la Carte 


Toall ak avescits including Mackinac Island, 
arbor Springs, Milwaukee and Chicago 


Season from June | 7 to first week in September 
Tickets sesome via Rail Lines accepted on 
‘small additional payments 
Write for particulars and printed matter to 
STEPHEN LOUNSBERY, G. P. A. 
Room 2, 1184 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Drawing Inks 

Eternal Writing Ink 
Engrossing Tuk 

' Taurine Mucilage 

Photo Mounter Paste 

Drawing Board Paste 


Vegetable Glue, etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks 
~ and Adhesives 


i Emancipate yourself from corrosive 
~ and ill-smelling inks and adhesives. 
and adopt the Hisrins Inks and | 
=< Adhesives. They will be a revela- 
fH tion to you, they are sosweet, clean, 
2) well put up, and withal:so efficient. 


= —=—" AT DEALERS 
CHAS, M. HIGGINS & CO., Manufacturers 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


11,000 Agents to Help in 
Public Health Work 


THE METROPOLITAN offers to public health officers the co- 
operation of its 11,000 agents who visit the homes of 
10,000,000 policyholders every week. 

HE PRIME MOTIVE is to hasten the_day when the working 
people of the United States will understand and appreciate 
the motives which inspire health officers in their activities. 
Then it 

THEIR CO-OPERATION can be depended upon for the enforce- 
ment of laws and ordinances ; 

THEIR HELP can be secured to enable health officers to obtain 
the appropriations necessary for their work. 

NEEDED LEGISLATION can be secured by the moral pressure 
which policyholders can bring to bear both through corre- 

spondence and by personal interviews 

with aldermen, councilmen and members 
of state legislature. 


@ Circular distributed to industrial policy- 
holders have helped to enforce tenement 
house ordinances. 


@ In 1915, agents helped in city cleaning cam- 
paigns in 247 cities. 


“The Child,” the booklet on the care of babies 
and young children, is mailed by some health 
officers to addresses taken from their daily 
records of births. 


@ In 1916 the Company assisted in 350 baby- 


week campaigns. 


@ The booklets “Teeth, 
Tonsils and Adenoids,” 
and “Health of the 
Worker,” are being used 
as text books in over 


400 public schools. 


The Metropolitan 
stands for and 
works for 


public health 


; ; For further internal al on the Metropolitan pe cccentsies ie saat Pett write te i | 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
“1 Madison Avenue : : : New York City 


TsrE- Sie By, 


II2 EAST 19 STREET 
NEW YORK 


TO SURVEY READERS:— 


CTOBER begins a new volume—a new publication year for The Survey. We want you to share in it; or rather, we want 

The Survey staff to share in your experience, your thinking, your work so as to make it a year of growth and service for us all. 

The fields of social concern covered by The Survey are not water-tight compartments. Any given item may have to do 
with three or four of them. Moreover this area of over-lapping interest is national rather than local; is marked by outstanding issues, 
events, problems which, in whatever field they fall, command the attention of all. 4 


ERE we have the largest common denominator of The Survey, and this we have endeavored to maintain against the enforced 
economies of two war years—in our news paragraphs of the Common Welfare, our short weekly articles with the opportune 
element strong in them; our graphic magazine numbers with their appeal to the general reader. 

But while this make-shift plan has held The Survey intact, it has had definite losses. It has interpreted action as distinct 
from introspection in social work. Events, legislation, campaigns, cleavages—these have news elements. Not so, the more deliberate 
processes of social advance and audit, the slower and less tangible accummulations of experience on which programs may be based. 
These phases of all branches of social work, those branches of social work in which these phases predominate, have suffered. 


N entering upon a third war year, we propose to put our work on a less emergent basis, to develop what might be called the least 
common multiple of The Survey as well as its greatest common denominator. 

In the publishing department, this means three months investment in printing office materials which have gone up from five 
to fifty per cent in the course of the war—in the expectation that more adequate service will pay for itself in the renewal of present 
readers, the securing of new readers by old who appreciate both the service and its hazard. 

In the printing office it means a 32-page weekly unit instead of a 24-page unit, with a 48-page once-a-month edition, the 
first week of each month. 

In the editorial rooms, it means consecutive interpretation of method, invention and experience in the following great spheres 
of social advance :— 


BEGINNING with incapacity and exploitation in the work-a-day life, the upward trend in industrial condi- 
tions and relations, including such subjects as minimum wage and labor legislation, collective bargaining, 
profit -haring, factory inspection, safety, hygiene, scientific management, social invention and co-opera- 
tion in industry. . 

BEGINNING with pauperism and poverty, the upward Bead & in social economies, including such subjects d 
as relief, rehabilitation, case work and chanty organization; family budgets, thrift and cost of living; 
remedial loans, mutual aid, social ‘nsurance against sickness, accidents, invalidity, unemployment and 3 
old age. 4 

BEGINNING with squalor and indifference, the upward trend in civic development including such subjects as 
neighborhood life, housing, town planning, municipal research, taxation, efficiency and democracy 
at work. 

BEGINNING with sickness and defect, the upward trend in public hygiene including such subjects as social 
control over the preventable diseases (tuberculosis, syphilis, alcoholism, fevers), hospital social service, 
nursing, sanitation, infant mortality. occupational diseases, mental hygiene and the constructive 
advances in public health and the prolongation of life. 

BEGINNING with ignorance and neglect, the upward trend in education and recreation, covering such 
subjects as vocational training, the social contents of the curriculum and the social uses of the school 
plant: night schools, rural demonstration and schools for immigrants; child welfare ; work for de- 
pendent, neglected and defective children; playgrounds, motion pictures, community drama; the 
development of stamina and the release of nascent capacities. 

BEGINNING with crime and degradation, the upward trend in social control covering such subjects as the 
police problem, minor courts, prisons, reformatories, parole and probation and the application of self- 
government to processes of regeneration, rather than the old repressive tyrannies of punishment and 
retribution. 


No such list is satisfactory or consistent or inclusive. 

In fact, here and now we offer a prize of $10 to The Survey reader who sends in by October | the best series of six titles 
for these divisions. Enough has been set down, however, to indicate that The Survey’s treatment will be 

PRACTICAL RATHER THAN THEORETICAL 
INDUCTIVE RATHER THAN DOGMATIC 
DYNAMIC RATHER THAN STATIC 

We want suggestions, tips, articles, findings, experience. Survey sept: cannot pay for such material. But we can help» 
get social experience, ideas, suggestions, before a group of readers who will make them count. We want your help in getting the 
material. We want your further help in widening the group of readers. And we want both now. 


WE shall try to bring before American readers the social developments and experiments which, under pressure of war and recon- 
struction, will be tried out in Europe But more than that, we shall try to bring out more fully the phases of American 
social work obscured by the war—for it is to us after all that the world looks in carrying forward both the sound tradition and the 
pioneering spirit which have been halted by the great conflict. 
THE EDITOR. 


TYRRET, PRINT NEW YORK 


